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Americanization Work of Kindergartners 
By Elizabeth Ash Woodward, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I 


The Interpretation of American Ideals, Tra- 
ditions, Standards, and Institutions 
to the Foreign-born 


HIS first discussion of Americanization prob- 
lems is a general one relating to what we 
mean in kindergarten work by “‘the interpretation 
of American ideals, traditions, standards, and in- 
stitutions” to the foreign child and to his home. 

In the first place, how do American ideals differ 
from those of other lands from which our immi- 
grants come? Some one answers, ‘“‘We differ in 
our history and in our form of government. We 
have no hereditary rulers. Our government is one 
which represents the people.’’ Another says, ‘This 
country is the ‘land of the free,’ and stands for 
freedom of opportunity to work and to learn in 
our public schools irrespective of race, creed, or 
class; freedom of religious belief; and, upon be- 
coming citizens, freedom to be represented polit- 
ically in governmental procedure.” 

Why do these ideals of freedom and justice to 
all attract so many strangers to our shores? And 
why, after being enticed or attracted here, are 
many of them disillusioned and soon longing for 
their home countries? Is it not because many of 
our ideals remain merely passive so far as some of 
these newcomers are concerned? They have not 
been made conscious of liberty and justice at 
every turn in their own communities and the country 
as a whole is too large for them to realize its ideals 
amid the difficulties and distractions of their new 
experiences. 

The illuminating fact about our ‘“‘national ideals, 
traditions, and standards” is the way that we are 
striving toward freedom and justice. We have not 
yet “arrived’”’ in our interpretations of our great 
and glorious aims. It is then all-important that 
the direction in which we are going be a right one. 


Citizens in the Making 


The wonderful response in the world war has demon- 
strated to us that at heart the country dimly realizes 
the meaning of our finest traditions. It remains 
for us in these reconstruction days to further in- 
terpret in a practical way these high emotions 
created by war for unity, in order that they may 
be carried over to function for our state in times 
of peace. 

A little child in the kindergarten once sang 
My Country, ’Tis a Bee. His country has been a 
busy bee during these recent days of war and no 
effort on the part of child-welfare workers or Ameri- 
canization committees should be relaxed with the 
coming of peace. We have discovered that, in its 
last analysis, Americanization is a matter of the 
emotions and is based upon co-operation, 
will, and mutual understanding. It is far more than 
an intellectual matter. It cannot be taught by 
lectures, by history, or by English classes. These 
may help, but true Americanization must be a 
series of experiences of the individual, which will 
lead to patriotism and loyalty—whether that in- 
dividual be a plastic child or an estranged adult. 
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Long ago a writer of religious insight said, 
“The human affections are the syllables by which 
we spell out our love to God.’ It is something like 
this that is also needed in the growth of a love for 
country. If every foreign child in the country 
could enter kindergarten at the age of three or four 
years, he could begin to learn his alphabet of citi- 
zenship. This is what the kindergarten children 
experience daily in their social life. They reflect 
attitudes of thought and action appropriate to a 
modern, forward-looking democracy. The true 
kindergarten is more truly, than any other educa- 
tional institution, a miniature republic. 

Americanization begins with the daily activi- 
ties of the children. Little citizens of all races live 
together under the golden rule. They learn to 
work and play harmoniously. Many children of 
oppressed groups from autocratic lands in Europe 
are inclined to be mere followers. These children, 
who lack initiative and who simply obey directions, 


Kindergarten Children of Little Italy 


do not give promise of becoming the most desirable 
citizens of a republic. Therefore, our aim is to 
develop self-expression, creative power, and _per- 
sonal responsibility from the beginning. But when 
the new liberty is over-emphasized in street or home, 
the greater emphasis must be upon personal responsi- 
bility toward the group or helpfulness for the sake 
of the joy it brings to others as well as to the child 
himself. In this way alone can the freedom of a 
true democracy be distinguished from the freedom 
of individualism which leads to caprice and anarchy. 

The Italian child is greatly indebted to Madam 
Montessori for her understanding of a new type of 
freedom if it is applied practically to the schools of 
Italy. Even though we may consider her hand work 
for the young children woefully formal and fixed 
compared with the free and varied modern materials 


of the kindergarten, we are indebted to her influence 
on the schools in general because too little individual 
attention has been given in the lower grades. The 
kindergarten itself stands for social education and 
co-operation, quite the opposite of the individualism 
of Montessori. Freedom under a social law—the 
golden rule—and not “every individual for himself,”’ 
has been the watchword of the kindergarten. It 
is truly an American institution, and because of 
this it is basic as a form of education for the foreign 
child. Every one is familiar with the fact that 
the philosophy and practice of freedom found in 
the kindergarten was feared by the autocracy of 
Prussia. For this reason it was not admitted into 
the school system of that state. Grief over this 
disappointment in the extension of an educational 
reform before its time hastened the death of Froebel, 
the founder of the kindergarten. 

While the kindergarten has found in America 
its true home all children have not found the kinder- 
garten because this form of education for citizen- 
ship has not been looked upon as one of child- 
hood’s inalienable rights. In New York City alone 
there are 100,000 children from four to six years 
of age who have not yet been placed in the kinder- 
gartens of the public schools. Most of these children 
are from foreign homes. No one should forget 
that the daily impressions of joy, cleanliness, cour- 
tesy, co-operation, and responsibility in a thousand 
ways lay the best possible foundation for good 
citizenship. As seventy per cent of the children 
in our country do not advance in school beyond 
the fifth grade, Americanization committees would 
do well to direct special attention to the valuable 
habit-forming, language-learning years from four 
to six. A plan to extend the school years down- 
ward would save wasted effort in the building of 
morals and intellect and the physical conservation 
of child life would be incalculable. 
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Besides the kindergartners, only those who 
have scientifically entered into child study and 
psychology or worked in the medical profession 
with children can understand how much is involved 
in these daily impressions. The careless foreign 
mother or the ignorant American one cannot be 
expected to value these early, impressionable years 
more than our school boards. Could they but 
realize the importance of having the 4,500,000 
children of foreign parentage in our country ‘‘caught’”’ 
early enough, our Americanization work would be 
simplified. 

If the daily actions in the kindergarten and 
on the playground are important, how much more 
necessary it is that the mother and the home should 
be reached in order that the same type of influences 
may ke carried through the entire twenty-four 
hours of the day. Mothers should be reached 
by the kindergartner in as friendly a way as the 
children. This work with the homes will have 
to be intensive until children are supervised the 
greater part of each day. Therefore, the kinder- 
gartner cannot do her “bit’’ for Americanization 
without placing half her emphasis upon the work 
with the mothers and the homes. The problem 
of the foreign woman is even more serious than 
that of the child. If she has not joined the ranks 
of the industrial world (neglecting her children) 
she is timid and superstitious and usually more 
ignorant than her husband. No progress can be 
made unless the teacher becomes her friend. 

Many of our foreign people came to this country 
only to get. This past year where the kinder- 
gartners and settlement workers have sympathetic- 
ally influenced and encouraged the timid foreigners 
they have been led to give and to co-operate. The 
Brooklyn Free Kindergarten Society, with which 
I am most familiar, has come to know that the 
change of attitude toward America is due largely 
to the personal contact and influence of the teachers 
who have worked with these people through their 
kindergartens during the war. The teachers have 
made fifty per cent more calls in the homes this past 
year and many of them have conducted English 


An Italian Mother who Needs the Help of the 
Kindergarten 


classes by natural methods. In one kindergarten, 
forty-two mothers’ meetings were held during the 
year with these foreign women. War drives, 
national service campaigns, and_ child-welfare 
responsibilities have been brought to their attention 
in the most graphic and emphatic form. These 
national drives might have passed unnoticed by 
these aliens but for this intensive work in the mothers’ 
clubs and homes. 

Just as the kindergartner does better work in 
every exercise of the morning when she realizes 
that freedom and self-determination must become 
an active experience of every child, so the mothers’ 
work is improved when the women themselves 
are led to act and to conduct their own club affairs 
as far as possible. In these two ways, with the 
children and with the mothers, Americanization 
becomes a living and growing force. 

By emphasizing all forms of active co-operation 
in the work with mothers a new era in neighbor- 
hood life among our foreigners has begun. The 
women who formerly were silent and estranged 
are beginning to contribute service, in this way 
becoming a conscious part of American life. A 
little child has been leading them in the new Promised 
Land which belongs equally to all of us. 
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Our Kindergarten Unit in France 


(Second Report) 
By Fanniebelle Curtis, Director 


Our KINDERGARTEN UNIT NEEDED DURING 
RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD 


A FEW days ago I received from our Associate 
Director in France a report of a recent meeting 
of the Children’s Bureau of the American Red Cross 
in Paris, inclosing an address given by Dr. William 
Palmer Lucas, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, from 
which I quote the following: 
‘There has been a general feeling that everything 
is over, and the ‘steamboat’ fever is quite the vogue. 
However, those who have remained have gotten a 


THE 


one of her refugee boys said, ‘“‘Of course we shall 
have Christmas; Mademoiselle 1s a Red Cross,” 
and the children “over there’ did have a joyous 
Christmas through your contributions, which were 
sent over to our Associate Director and Dr. Wil- 
liam Palmer Lucas, Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
of the American Red Cross. 


MISS MARGARET COOK HOLMES arrived 
in Paris February 27, 1917, and a report of her work, 
with illustrations, is also in the December magazine. 

In her colony of sixty little girls at Chasseneuil 


Refugee Colony at Grandbourg, Established in First Year of War 


Note our Unit blocks; American dresses on girls; 


point of view which should be a very valuable asset. 
They have, as it were, heard the thunder roll and seen 
the lightning flash, and having remained through it 
all are now weathering the steady downpour of re- 
adjustment.”’ 


PIONEER MEMBERS OF OuR UNIT 


Miss Sophie M. Brady, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Margaret C. Holmes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MISS SOPHIE MESEROLE BRADY arrived 
in Paris February 27, 1917, and a report of her work, 
with illustrations, appeared in the December, 1918, 
issue of this magazine. It was Miss Brady of whom 


Miss Orr at right 


(without even a doll in the colony when she went 
there), there was a French woman of rare ability of 
the Order of St. Vincent de Paul, Soeur Marie Louise, 
who had a keen desire to understand and “‘carry on” 
the things which Miss Holmes started, and Miss 
Holmes has every assurance that this is being done. 

Other data relating to the work which Miss 
Holmes did will be given at a later date. 

Miss Holmes and Miss Brady have now returned 
to this country as their leave of absence has ter- 
minated. 


MISS CLARA RANSOM of Dorchester, Mass., 


was stationed at La Chaux, where there were several 
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hundred children evacuated from Toul. She was 
especially successful in the work which she started at 
Chateau Boullay-Thierry and later in a dispensary 


in Paris. Miss Ransom has also returned to Amer- 
ica. 


MISS JEAN MILDRED HALL of Dorchester, 
Mass., arrived in Paris July 27, 1918. She was first 
stationed in a large colony of boys with Miss Florence 
M. Valentine at Lacaune-Les-Bains (Tarn). 

Many of the refugee children are taken care of in 
cloistered convents and chateaux by members of our 
Unit, and Miss Hall describes one of these convents 
as follows: 

“IT went by motor through the vine country of 
the South to visit the convent to which we are to 


A Refugee Child in the Colony where Miss Holmes was 
Stationed 
An American dress, an American book 
Hasn't it been worth while to save him? 


take the little children soon—a wonderful trip over 
the hills, beautiful and high yet terraced in vineyards 
to the crest of each. The town of Bedarrieux is 
very interesting and one cloistered convent a perfect 
gem, surrounding a typical southern garden. When 
the reconstruction is completed it will be an ideal 
place for little children. There is a splendid place 
for an outdoor Jardin d’Enfants, and the little rooms 
where the nuns used to sit during church services 
(where they could not be seen by the public) will 
serve for stormy days.” 

“T wish you could have seen our departure from 
Lacaune last Saturday. A huge French military 
camion was crowded with forty-eight boys and four 
grown-ups under the canvas roof. * * * Four of the 
wee-est boys and I followed in a brave little Ford 
over the mountains in a driving rain. Both vehicles 


being chainless added a bit of excitement around all 
the turns. * * * My little room is a secluded place 
adjoining the chapel—the boys do not call it ‘la 
classe,’ as the other two rooms are called, but ‘bon 
* 

“My material trunk is opened at last and such 
joy! When the older boys helped me to unpack and 
carry the beautiful things to our chapel-like room, 
they exclaimed, ‘Did all these things come from 
America? Please take us to America.’ 

“When the first great news (that Germany was 
starting peace ventures) came we nearly went wild 
with joy, but Madame Delbare, who came to see her 
three boys in our care, said, ‘Of course it may be 
true, but we French have forgotten to rejoice, it’s 
such a long time since war and suffering began, 
we have become used to it. We cannot grasp all 
at once what peace may mean.’ The boys talked 
the first news over very busily and finally asked if 
it were really true that the American ‘Red Skins’ 
had made it so hard for the Kaiser that he had to 
demand peace.” 


MISS FLORENCE E. VALENTINE, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., arrived in Paris July 27, 1918. Stationed at 
Lacaune. 

Miss Valentine writes on November 11, 1918: 

“La guerre est fini! I shall never be able to put 
into words my mingled feelings when I heard this 
shouted by ninety-five refugee boys to whom it 
means home and family—except to those from whom 
the war has robbed the families. * * * One of them 
has already received a letter from his mother who 
has been a prisoner behind the lines for four years. 
* * * We immediately called the boys together, 
had them dress in their best, and started with flags 
flying for the town. We had gone but a little way 
when the bells commenced ringing and as we reached 
the outskirts of Lacaune the procession came to 
meet us. We fell in behind the Mayor and other 
celebrities and headed by three drums and one 
trumpet marched through the main street singing 
the Marseillaise. Never shall I forget the thrill of it. 
I was homesick, yet glad I was here. I wanted to 
shout for joy, yet tears were in my eyes. I was the 
only American here. As I passed there was applause; 
at first I thought it was for the boys, for they marched 
well, but soon I realized it was for America which I 
represented.” 

Since Miss Hall went with the youngest boys to 
Bedarrieux, Miss Valentine, with Miss Erica Thorp, 
has been working with the older boys, carrying much 
of the spirit of the kindergarten into their lives. 
At this writing her work at Lacaune is finished and 
she will go into Northern France, where the need is 
so great. 
ANTIBES AS FIRST SEEN BY THE DIRECTOR AND 

ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 


‘One day in August, 1918, Miss Orr and I went to 
Antibes in Southern France, near Nice, Monte 
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Carlo, and Mentone on the Riviera. Here, too, we 
found the refugees, old people and little children, 
peasants of the finest type, shunted from the North, 
from such districts as Lille, Cambrai, and Nancy. 
In their dismal overcrowded quarters there was no 
water supply, excepting a pump in the street. I 
climbed the steep stone stairways and saw that the 
same basin must do for personal washing, for cook- 
ing, the washing of dishes and the washing of clothes, 
and the children and adolescent girls wandered in 
the streets while the Great War was being waged. 

“Here we met Madame Fontaine and the Misses 
Wilson, English women, who had ‘carried on’ since 
the war began. The Misses Wilson had secured a 
villa and the problem of the adolescent girl pressed 
upon Madame Fontaine. We promised help.”’ 


all that are lacking. These particular children have 
taken to our kindergarten work like ducks to water; 
most of them are really very intelligent, but from 
force of circumstances (as the housing facilities are 
very poor and inadequate for the refugees here) 
they have had practically no opportunity for real 
play because their rooms are bare of everything 
but the fundamental necessities; they have no ma- 
terial at all with which to do even the simplest sort 
of hand work, which most children are doing all the 
time in their own homes.”’ 


Sunday, September 8. 

“This morning I went down to the Villa 4 to set 
up the phonograph and get out more manuals, etc., 
The piano which 


etc. Madame Fontaine and I 


Note the Benches and Tables made out of Boxes by Miss Wright 


MISS MARY GUARD WRIGHT, Philadelphia, 
Pa., arrived in Paris July 27, 1918. 

Stationed in the Garderie for refugee children at 
Antibes, August 24, 1918. 

The Misses Wilson and Lady Waterloo of Cannes 
provided the villa and the matron, and there Miss 
Wright was stationed. 

A high spot in this villa is a room with an outside 
staircase fitted up with facilities for bathing children, 
and here the refugee mothers could take their children 
for baths. 

Miss Orr and I requisitioned the Children’s 
Bureau of the Red Cross (Bless the Red Cross!) 
for milk, rice, and also salt, so difficult to procure 
and so necessary for soup. 

In a report Miss Wright says: “Our hand work 
is still very crude, but they love it and are improving 
every day in the use of their hands, and tools are 


had hired has arrived and is a great addition to the 
room, as well as being a help in other ways. At 
three o'clock sharp the bell rang and one of the girls 
appeared, but on learning she was the first went to 
seek the others. At last they came, ten of them, 
all very nice but painfully shy. 

‘“‘As an easy beginning we played the phonograph, 
and the record of the church bells especially made the 
‘hit’ of the occasion. While I was changing records, 
I asked if they thought themselves too dignified to 
play some games, ‘Mais non, ce serait tres amusant.’ 
So with infinite confidence and little French I pro- 
pounded very slowly step: by step the intricacies of 
the Jolly Miller. Once or twice I really despaired, 
but at last ‘la droite avancait et la gauche derriere,’ 
and all was well. After they knew it, it was a tre- 
mendous success. The girls ranged in age from 
about sixteen to twenty. After that we sang some 
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French songs with the piano and before we knew it 
it was five o'clock.” 


Again on October 10, Miss Wright reports: 

“This afternoon we stuffed some cloth animals 
which I found in my trunk and had a wonderful 
party doing it.* Such screams of delight as there 
were when the children saw the elephant’s trunk and 
the bear’s legs and the rest taking shape under their 
own hands. I wished the people who had made them 
could have enjoyed the scene; they would have felt 
amply repaid for their trouble. After the animals 
were lined up on the mantelpiece for the world to 
admire, we adjourned to the garden with the grafo- 
nola and for the first time had the words and music 
and game of Soldier Boy, Soldier Boy. They simply 
loved it and the patriotic ardor rose to such a pitch 
that we had a regular celebration, with the Marseil- 
laise and the Regiment de Sambre-et-Meuse, and all 
the marches that I owned. It looked lovely, the 
three flags, French, British, and American, floating 
in the breeze and the line of happy, lovely-looking 
children quite thrilled by the music and the marching. 
Suddenly I looked behind me from my post at the 
phonograph to see about twenty real soldiers, French 
and Colonials, looking in on us through the palings. 
It was rather dramatic, these men who had been in 
the thick of it, watching the little children playing 
‘soldiers.’ ”’ 


January 13, 1919. 

Miss Wright speaks of her work in Antibes as 
follows: 

‘“‘| have never in my life had a more gratifying 
experience than to see, as I have, delicate, fretful, 
puny little children thrive and grow happy under 
the regular regime of work and play and sleep and 
good food, and I shall never cease to be grateful 
for the opportunity of knowing and helping and lov- 
ing these babies.” 

In January these refugees were taken by the 
French government to villages where .their homes 
were and Miss Wright returned to Paris. Miss 
Wright will not know, perhaps, until she sees this 
in print, of the account which has been given to me 
of her standing in the little railroad station giving 
lunches and saying goodby to these friends of the 
Kindergarten Unit in France. 

The Unit has two pictures—one of that August 
day when Miss Orr and I with our hearts sad within 
us, first saw those refugees, and six months later 
when a fair-haired girl from Philadelphia stood at 
the station and saw those babies and the adolescent 
girls and the old people start homeward. 


MISS ADA M. MILNE, New York City, ar- 
rived in Paris, July 27, 1918. Stationed at Chateau 
Des Halles. 

She writes: “‘The event of today (September 2, 
1918) was the arrival of the refugees from Toul. 


* Given by a friend of the Unit in America. 


They had been twenty-four hours en route, and the 
wee ones were worn out, arriving from the station 
in every sort of conveyance, four-wheeled, two- 
wheeled, wagonette, and camion. A weary proces- 
sion, over one hundred in all. We cheered them 
with a hot supper and some of the babies were asleep 
before we finished undressing them and _ tucking 
them in for the night. One of the saddest sights I 
have ever seen!”’ 
* * * 

“With a long table, two benches under a large 
tree in a corner of the terrace, and a group of happy 
boys and girls, the ‘Jardin d’Enfants’ for the little 
repatriés of the ‘Chateau des Halles’ opened its first 
session. The large colored beads were eagerly en- 
joyed and quickly strung and proudly worn as we 
marched and played games in the fine bracing air.” 

* * * * 


“Every afternoon we go to the woods or fields for 
stories and a good time with balls and picture books. 
Today we collected quantities of maple wings, and 
even the babies were soon busy making long chains. 
These children are very deft with their fingers.”’ 

* kK * 

“Today I overheard this dialogue 
Etienne (5 years) and Rolland (6 years): 

“Rolland: ‘Etienne, vous n’avez pas eu votre 
dessert pour diner, vous avez parlé dans la salle a 
manger, n’est-ce pas?’ 

“Etienne: ‘Oui, j’ai parlé beaucoup—le Bon Dieu 
m’a fait parler comme ¢a.’ 


between 


“Rolland: ‘Non, non, c’était le diable, pas le 
Bon Dieu, Etienne.’ 
“Etienne: ‘Peut-étre; le diable est dans mon 


coeur aujourd’hui. 

Miss Milne finished her work at Chateau des 
Halles on November 8 and has been loaned to help 
with the little children in the colony of the ‘‘Comité 
Américain pour les Régions Dévasties at Boullay- 
Thierry.” Starting with twelve, there are now 
eighty children in this colony, and her work there 
will be included in a later report. 


Children in Miss Milne’s Colony in Chateau 
Boullay-Thierry 
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Mary C. Alexander 


BRIEF VACATIONS FOR OUR UNIT MEMBERS 


There is a tension in war-time work and the 
hours that the members choose to work are very 
long, so vacations for this group of kindergartners 
have been carefully arranged. 


New KINDERGARTEN UNIT MEMBERS 

The new Kindergarten Unit members who sailed 
in December are stationed as follows: 

Miss Alexander, Piedmont, Cal., Chateau La- 
fayette, Le Puy. 

Miss Brown, Chicago, IIll., Dispensary, rue de 
l’Avre, Paris. 

Miss Carney, Toledo, Ohio, Lyon. 


Miss Evers, Brooklyn, N. Y., Mme. Gillet, 
La Chaux. 

Miss Osterhoudt, Saugerties, N. Y., Berck- 
Piage. 


Miss Raymond, Baltimore, Md., Le Havre. 

An account of their work will be given in next re- 
port. 

Miss Rachael L. Clark of Boston, Mass., will 
sail soon. We shall then have sent fifteen members 
“‘overseas.”’ 


THE MEURTHE-ET-MOSELLE DEPARTMENT 


On December 11, 12, and 13, 1917, Miss Orr and 
I were in Nancy, Toul, and the districts round about. 
Nancy at that time was five miles from the front, in 
the bombarded and air-raided district. Near-by in 
Toul there were three hundred and fifty little children 
taken from the villages which the Germans were 
gassing. We arranged for chairs and a piano in a 
room where there were many children and said we 
would return. In Toul we promised to send a kin- 
dergartner. 

Of your Christmas gifts, 2500 francs ($500) went 
to this Meurthe-et-Moselle department. 

Since July last we have watched the line of battle 
change, with Toul occupied by the American army 
and the Toul children evacuated to La Chaux and 


Vera Rogers Brown 


Dorothy C. Evers 


Chateau des Halles. Not until this period of re- 
construction could we make good our promise, but 
the people of Nancy did not forget and we did not 
forget. 

On January 20 last, Miss Orr and Miss Wright 
went to Nancy, and Monsieur Dessez, inspector 
of the Meurthe-et-Moselle Academy said, ‘‘The 
Meurthe-et-Moselle is yours.” 

We have stationed Miss Wright in these villages, 
which were within easy reach of bombardment, 
where children suffered the results of war, to report 
to us just what we shall do and how long we are 
needed. I know her promise to these people will 
be ‘‘we shall not leave you comfortless.”’ 


EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS AND REPORTS OF 
Miss Orr, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
Feb. 1, 1919. 
“IT want to speak again concerning Northern 
France (Lille, Cambrai, Arras). These towns are 
in a state of crisis. * * * There has been very 


Katherine Osterhoudt 
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Mabel L. Carney 


Edith K. Raymond Mme.——, Directrice of Ecole Maternelle, says she 

can get no help from the townspeople as they are 

busy repairing war ravages. Certainly this is the 

time to give substantial help.” 

Feb. 1, 1919. The answer to “Shall the Unit go to Cambrai and 
‘““Moulhouse is close to the German frontier. Lille?’ is with our subscribers. 


much devastation. Do you think we should go to 
Cambrai and Lille?” 


From the President of the International Kindergarten Union ? 


Miss Curtis and I have consulted concerning our KINDERGARTEN UNIT in 
France. In common with you all we know the great work to be done in this our 
own beloved country. We could not, and we would not, it seems to us, have other 
than an international vision of the needs of children, a vision which leads us to 


join forces with all the nations of the world. Thus shall our great INTERNATIONAL 
KINDERGARTEN UNION fulfill its purpose and we who give of our money and our- 
selves with swiftness and zeal may save a little child. 

I urge that we continue our contributions, and I know our interest is unceasing. 


(Signed) CAROLINE D. ABORN, President. 
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Letters from France 


LETTER FROM Miss AbDA M. MILNE 


Chateau Boullay-Thierry, 

December 30, 1918. 

PERHAPS the friends who bade the Kindergar- 

ten Unit God-speed will be interested in the 

way we spent Christmas in this colony of eighty- 

three refugee children here in France at Chateau 

Boullay-Thierry. It has been the most wonderful 

Christmas I have ever spent, sharing with these 

children the first happy Christmas in four long 
years of frightfulness. 

“Our good friends in America made it possible 
for me to supply the trimmings for the tree and a 
few of the toys, and if you had happened in on 
Christmas eve I should have greeted you from the 
top of a high stepladder, mounted on a table. 
Being long of -arm and limb, I was hanging 
gleaming stars and silver glow on the topmost 
branches. The tree came from our own lovely 
forest and was a beauty and was placed in the 
large playroom. It reached the high ceiling and 
was wonderfully reflected in mirrors set in the four 
walls of what used to be the Count’s grand salon. 

“We arranged the toys and other gifts on long 
tables and all was ready for the surprise, for most 
of these children had never seen a Christmas tree 
before. 

“My kindergarten babies, Pierrette and 
Paulette, the youngest, only three, had each placed 
a little shoe by the fireplace for ‘le petit Noel’, 
who comes over the snow and leaves a gift there 
for each good child. At midnight two of us with 
baskets of tiny toys visited our three dormitories 
and left a gift in each little sabot. I heard their 
happy voices early the next morning and hurried 
in to find them in raptures and chattering like 
magpies—and when it comes to talking, our 
American children are ‘not in it.’ 

“To make the day quite perfect it began to 
snow at breakfast time and the flakes were falling 
thick and fast when we all went across the court 
to church. It was a lovely service and even the 
babies enjoyed it. 

“The children had prepared a fete for the 
friends who motored out from Paris just as it was 
about to begin. Of course, French children are 
born actors and they gave a wonderful perform- 
ance of Sleeping Beauty, then an Alsatian ballet, 
singing with it a song which has been written 
since the armistice—The Return of Alsace—a 
beautiful thing, and sung from the heart, as some 
of these children are from Alsace. Even the 
babies had a small part, and enjoyed themselves 
hugely, except wee Rene who called across the 
stage, ‘Je ne puis pas, Mademoiselle,’ but, though 
blushing and embarrassed, he played a brave tin 
soldier in spite of it. 


“Then came the surprise for the Comité—all the 


verses of The Star-Spangled Banner in French! 
Wasn’t it a sweet compliment? And I have never 
heard children sing more beautifully, the enun- 
ciation was exquisite. Then the glorious Mar- 
seillaise in which we could all join, and soon we 
were ready to file into the playroom which had 
been mysteriously closed all the morning. I wish 
you could all have been there to watch the little 
faces as they approached the tree, their eyes 
hungrily devouring each shining ornament and 
fairly wonderstruck. Then they danced around it 
in a triple ring, singing their carols, the gifts were 
distributed, and the real merriment began. 

“T shall never forget it, but the tears were 
mighty near the lashes, for one knew how recently 
these same little children had seen their homes 
demolished and their gardens devastated. One of 
my little four-year-olds had seen his mother and 
baby sister killed by a bomb from a boche plane. 
Many had been hurriedly packed into camions, 
fleeing by night and by day from the horrible Hun, 
and some are suffering and will forever suffer from 
shell shock and terrible sights. Thank God they 
could forget it all for at least one day and may He 
bless you all for making it possible for me to be of 
some help to them. 

“A Happy New Year to you all. 
‘Cordially yours, 
“ADA M. MILNE.” 


THE CELEBRATION OF THE ARMISTICE NOVEMBER 
11, 1918, IN THE VILLAGE OF 
BEDARIEUX, FRANCE 
Letter from Miss Jean M. Hall 


‘PEACE declared! 

‘We were outdoors on the balcony, weaving 
mats, ten older boys and I, when the word came. 
One boy said, ‘My father will come in four days’; 
another,- ‘When can we go chez nous?’ another, 
‘On ne se bat plus,’ etc.; when all at once they 
said together, ‘Will you go chez vous tomorrow, 
Mile. Jeanne?’ The air was tense, so all classes 
were dismissed and every one ran down to the 
garden to tear round. I went for the chocolate | 
had been saving for the declaration of peace and as 
I went to the garden I saw that the sisters had 
climbed to the steeple of the chapel and were 
ringing the big silver bell. We below could only 
sing La Marseillaise and a few braver lads followed 
me over the hazards of America. 

“The whole Colonie went to early mass for the 
victory and all went for a promenade in the after- 
noon. I stayed to help entertain the callers who 


came to the Colonie saying that they could not 
allow the glorious day to pass without paying 
their respects to the three Americans in town. In 
the evening I begged the Mére’s permission to take 
our four oldest boys (ten years) to the town for 
the evening parade. 


We went and stood in the 
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screaming, jostling crowd—a crowd trying so hard 
to express its joy, a thing forgotten during the 
past four years of despair and sorrow, but we all 
sang La Marseillaise while proudly watching our 
Colony’s flag (American) float above the city’s 
flag. 

“The next day we all went back to work and 
the boys showed the result of the electric thrill in 
the air. They came dancing in on tiptoe, throwing 
kisses to the bunch of French flags in the window. 
All talked of home, family, and soldier fathers for 
the first time in ages. 

‘All went to high mass in our Faubourg to hear 
the Te Deum, and you can imagine what pride we 
felt as a ‘blessé’ holding our Colony American flag 
mounted the steps of the altar. It was so beauti- 
ful, the service commemorating our fallen, that we 
were thrilled all over again, realizing that with the 
French it is a religious as well as a civil rejoicing. 
At the large service en ville that afternoon, the 
whole town crowded into the large central church 
for the same service of Ze Deum. A real band 
paraded up to the Colony to play for the children 
before marching to church. All the crowd 
gathered here in our garden and then formed the 
procession for the church, nearly a mile distant. 

“While tucking up the babies tonight in their 
cribs, they said such cunning things—‘Bon soir, 
Mile. Jeanne, il était beau a Jléglise ce soir.’ 
One child said sleepily, ‘Il était le jour de la 
gloire, n’est-ce-pas, Mlle. Jeanne?’ and ‘Quelle 
belle musique au jardin ce soir!’—and they turned 
over to sleep away the end of our first week of 
victory, each day full of its own thrill and excite- 


ment, little dreaming what it will mean to the 
world to have General Foch ride through the 
streets of Metz tomorrow.” 


THE CHRISTMAS OF VICTORY 


Twenty-five hundred dollars ($2500) was cabled 
to Miss Orr, Associate Director of the Unit, and 
Dr. William Palmer Lucas, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau of the American Red Cross in Paris, from 
the International Kindergarten Union and friends 
of children for Christmas, and the following is one 
of the many letters from every section of France: 

Ministére de I’Intérieur de Belgique. 

Oeuvre de la Protection Maternelle et Infantile, 

Aide de la Croix Rouge Americaine. 


Salle Franklin, 

119, Cours de la Republique, 

Le Havre, 26 Dec., 1919. 
Madame: 

By virtue of my position as Patroness of the 
Pouponniere of the Salle Franklin, I beg to thank 
you in the name of all the little ones for your 
gracious and generous kindness. 

Thanks to your goodness, these poor little - 
children have had a very different Christmas from 
usual and enjoyed the illusion of being spoiled for 
a few moments like all other children. 

Each day brings its addition to the immense 
debt of gratitude of the Belgians to the Americans. 

Thanking you once more from the bottom of 
my heart, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) P. WANTERS. 


Annual Meeting of the Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. 


Chicago, February 24 to March 1 
By Alice Temple 


FTER an absence of ten years the Department 
of Superintendence returned to Chicago for 
its forty-ninth annual meeting with a record-breaking 
attendance. There were over 7000 registrations. 
The program showed a list of no less than eighty- 
five different meetings and one fourth as many 
breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners. But Chicago 
was equal to the demands upon her hospitality. 
With her numerous hotels on Michigan Boulevard 
and within the “Loop,” her beautiful Auditorium 
Theatre and her scores of smaller halls, she was 
able to make adequate provision for her guests. 
The keynote of the convention was sounded 


by President Burton of the University of Minne- 
sota, in his address at the opening meeting on ‘The 
New American. The topics discussed at the suc- 
ceeding general sessions all bore upon one phase or 
another of the reconstruction in education as de- 
manded by the ‘‘new American’’; such topics as 
Factors Involved in Quality of Instruction at Present 
Offered in our Schools; a National Program for 


Education; Government Activities as they Affect the 
Schools, and Training Pupils for Citizenship. 

The meetings of special interest to the readers 
of this magazine were the Bureau of Education 
Conference on Elementary Schools, the meeting of 


. 
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the National Council of Primary Education, and the 
meeting of the International Kindergarten Union. 


THE CONFERENCE ON ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


This conference was called by Commissioner 
Claxton and conducted by Dr. Frank F. Bunker, 
Chief, City School Division, on Monday afternoon, 
February 24. In opening the conference, Dr. Bunker 
spoke of two general tendencies which have controlled 
education in the past—the one in which the state 
is supreme, the individual dominated entirely by the 
demands of society; the other in which the individual 
is supreme and completely independent of social 
control. A third conception, now coming into 
clearer view, holds that society exists for itself 
and at the same time for the individual, and like- 
wise, the individual, while existing for himself, 
lives also for society and the state. 

In order to direct the discussion somewhat and 
prevent its going too far afield, Dr. Bunker asked 
the speakers to be guided by the following questions: 

I. What changes in the aim, content, and 
method of elementary education are required for 
greater occupational efficiency, for better citizenship 
in our larger democracy, and for the development 
of more perfect manhood and womanhood? 

Il. Do these results admit of measurement and 
can educational effort to accomplish them be checked 
up? What are the problems in this field? 

III. What changes, if any, in the organization 
and administration of the elementary school are 
necessary to obtain these results? 

Dr. Charles McMurry, speaking on the first 
topic, emphasized particularly the need of improve- 
ment in teacher training and in the elementary 
school curriculum. He said that the curriculum 
contained far too much material—that the children 
cannot make use of it all. The enriched curriculum 
is impoverished because we have so much in it 
that we cannot go deeply into any one thing. We 
need to sift, select, and than organize material about 
a few big central ideas or units. 

Dr. McMurry believes that we need more self- 
reliant teachers—teachers able to apply the principles 
of education, and that we need teachers with a 
‘“‘new type of scholarship.”’ 

The second topic was discussed by Dr. Lightner 
Witmer of the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Witmer urged the necessity of discovering by means 
of psychological tests whether children are ‘‘worth 
educating.”” He said that our efforts to educate 
uneducable children was a ‘“‘scientific scandal.” 
We can train many children whom we cannot educate. 

Miss Florence Fox of the Bureau of Education 
urged the use of the standard test as a means of 
placing children where they belong in the primary 
grades, and of adapting our methods of teaching to 
the needs of children as determined by careful 
diagnosis of individual cases. 

Miss Fox was followed by Dr. Otis W. Caldwell 


of the Lincoln School, N. Y., who spoke on the third 
of the above topics. Dr. Caldwell said, in part, 
that whatever might be said in criticism of our 
present system, it was certainly better than it had 
ever been before; that our reorganization needs 
are just what they were before the war, but that we 
now see them more clearly. There is not too much 
in the curriculum that is vital, but there is too much 
memorized material which does not function in life. 
We need to build schools which will provide space 
and equipment for the new activities of the cur- 
riculum. Now is the time to raise the cost of edu- 
cation; to provide for a longer school year, and school 
day. This will call for a larger teaching staff that 
the teacher’s day may be shorter than at present. 

Miss Flora Cook of the Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago, continued the discussion. Miss Cook spoke 
of the chief error in elementary education as the hard 
and fast form, the .‘‘repressive keep-still method,” 
which is our legacy from the past. The needs of 
society should determine the work of the school. 
Training for citizenship is its chief aim. Five prin- 
ciples should control our practice: 


Self-activity is the law of growth. 

Strong vivid imagery is a most important 
factor. 

Social motives generate social interests and 
result in social service. 

Freedom should be balanced by _ respon- 
sibility. 

Satisfaction and joy in good work is essential 
in the educative process. 


Miss Cook then described in some detail a school 
plant which would make possible the realization of 
these principles. 

Miss Lida Earhardt of New York urged that as 
one means of training for citizenship, children be 
provided in some fashion for continued opportunity 
to share in the financial support of the government. 

Dr. Bunker appointed a committee, with Miss 
Mabel Bush of Madison, Wis., as chairman, who 
will summarize the discussian of the day and suggest 
definite plans for the future. The report of this 
committee will be published and distributed by the 
Bureau of Education. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The fourth annual meeting of the National 
Council of Primary Education was held at the 
LaSalle Hotel on Tuesday morning, February 25, 
Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, chairman, presiding. 
The large and interested audience was made up of 
primary teachers and kindergartners, but included 
a goodly proportion of school principals and school 
superintendents as well. 

The prepared program consisted of the reports 
of two committees whose work was the direct out- 


growth of problems discussed at previous meetings 
of the council. 
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After a brief statement concerning the aims of 
the organization, Miss Dobbs called for the report 
of the Committee on Appropriate Furnishings for 
the Primary School and Maximum Number of 
Pupils per Teacher. This report was given by 
Miss Grace Day in the absence, due to illness, of 
the chairman, Miss Abbie Louise Day. The report 
consisted of a summary of the answers to a ques- 
tionnaire—to which seventy-four replies were re- 
ceived. Following are the main items of the report 
as presented by Miss Day: 

I. To obtain the best results: 

Kindergarten classes should contain from 

20 to 30 pupils. 

First-grade classes should contain from 20 

to 30 pupils. 

Second-grade classes should contain from 

25 to 35 pupils. 

Third-grade classes should contain from 25 

to 35 pupils. 

II. Primary classes should be furnished with at 
least the following equipment within the 
room: 

1. Cupboard shelf space (below 4 feet) 
36” x 18” x 9’, for each child in the 
class. Agreed to by 59 of 74 replies 
received. 

2. Additional shelf space for general ma- 
terials, 30’ x 18’. Agreed to by 59 
of 74 replies received. 

3. Drop-leaf work shelves or worktables. 
Agreed to by 61 of 74 replies received. 

4. Two sand trays, 24” x 36” x 6” each 
on rolling base. Agreed to by 57 of 74 
replies received. ° 

5. Movable furniture: 

(a) Chairs and tables, or (b) movable 


desks. Agreed to by 74 of 74 replies 
received. 
6. Toilet, lavatory, soap, and_ towels. 


Agreed to by 63 of 74 replies received. 

7. At least 96 square feet of swinging dis- 
play boards. Agreed to by 48 of 74 
replies received. 

8. Library bookshelves and a good collection 
of picture books, story books, etc. 

9. Materials and tools to work with— 
building blocks, rubber type, ete. 
Agreed to by 62 of 74 replies received. 

10. Free floor space at one side of room for 
constructed projects. 

11. Zinc trays for window sills or window 
boxes for plants and bulbs. 

12. Good framed pictures for the walls. 

13. Victrola or similar musical instrument. 

14. Filing drawers for teacher’s use for 
samples of work, reports, etc. 


Returns on the last of the five items were not 
reported. 


The second report, that of the Committee on 
Content of an Acceptable Day’s Work in the Primary 
School, was presented by the chairman, Miss Annie 
Moore of Teachers College, New York. A printed 
summary of the report was distributed at the meeting 
from which the following is quoted: 

“At the meeting of the Primary Council at 
Atlantic City in 1918, several of the speakers com- 
pared the routine formal program rather prevalent 
in primary grades with one in which the children 
have time and opportunity to inaugurate and carry 
through plans of real worth. Activities having 
continuity and intrinsic worth, planned to a con- 
siderable extent by the children and executed by 
them, were characterized as making up a real day’s 
work as distinguished from a day filled with unre- 
lated, imposed drill and foolish ‘busy work.’ 

“It was decided to make as wide a study as 
possible of current practice in the matter of the 
daily program in primary grades with a view to 
finding out what pupils are doing while in school 
and how valuable the prevalent activities are. We 
especially desired to know how the child’s time is 
occupied while the teacher is engaged with another 
group. 

‘‘Observations have been made in schools widely 
separated geographically as well as in type. These 
observations have been made in every case by some 
local person, and with one or two exceptions by 
members of this organization. Observers were asked 
to spend the entire school day in a class room and 
to write a full descriptive report of what they saw. 
Analysis of reports of observations which came in 
response to the above soon showed that no clear-cut 
distinction could be made between undirected ‘‘seat- 
work” carried on when the teacher is engaged with 
another class, and those activities which go on during 
the ‘free period,’ or the time when the teacher too 
is ‘free’ to mingle with the children and be one of 
the group. We have therefore put all such work 
together when there is strong evidence that the 
teacher is really keeping in the background in 
contrast to exercises that are closely teacher-directed. 
On this basis the following facts were deduced: 

“The percentage of time that pupils in classes 
observed worked independently ranges from zero to 
33 per cent. Some of the reports analyzed show 
the following percentages: 

Report Per cent. 
zero 
zero 

12% 

15 

25 

27 

33 


“The longest time recorded in a single day 
during which pupils were permitted to pursue one 
chosen line of work is found in report J, which shows 
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50 minutes consecutively with another 25 minutes 
later in the day when projects might}#be resumed. 

‘When children are free to choose what they will 
do, we find the following wide range: They draw, 
paint, model in clay, build with blocks, play actively 
out of doors, make objects of wood, cardboard, 
and paper such as crude furniture, boats, wagons, 
aeroplanes; put puzzles together; furnish doll 
houses, shops, etc., and carry on play connected 
herewith; weave; sew; clean drawers and cabinets; 
look at picture books; read silently and to each 
other; write; do number work; print with type; 
make books; and plan simple dramatic performances. 

“The work most frequently assigned by teachers 
for the undirected period are reading, writing, 
drawing with pencil and crayons, number work, 
and paper construction. 

“One of the most favorable indications is the 
superior type of work found in at least five of the 
public school classes visited. It is often remarked 
regarding the freer work found in some private 
schools, ‘You can do that sort of thing in a private 
school but it would be impossible in a public school.’ 
It is now clearly demonstrated that in spite of 
difficult conditions, the younger pupils in represen- 
tative public schools are being accorded a very 
considerable degree of freedom, choice, and oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of initiative and responsi- 
bility. This makes us suspect that mechanical, 
unchildlike, and worthless exercises which persist 
are often due to inertia and lack of vision rather 
than to insurmountable obstacles. It becomes our 
duty then to overcome this inertia so far as a well- 
organized and judicious propaganda can accomplish 
it, and to put hope into the hearts of teachers and 
supervisors all over the country who are struggling 
to secure a more hygienic, educative, and developing 
environment and régime for children. 


“The following questions are suggested: 


“Can we prove that nothing of value is lost and 
that much is gained by a richer, freer, less formal 
plan for primary instruction? 

“Is the study we have begun amenable to sta- 
tistical research? 

“If it is, how shall we secure desired data in 
sufficient quantity? 

“How may we secure a more general use in 
schools of those types of activity which children 
themselves tend to choose? 

“How can we arrest the attention of the people 
most concerned and get significant facts before them 
in a graphic and effective way? 

“Has this problem anything to do with questions 
of training for citizenship in a democracy?” 


At the close of this report the meeting was 
thrown open for discussion. 

Miss Guildermeister urged that even though 
teachers did not see their way clear to introducing 
all of these forms of freer and more desirable activ- 


ities as parts of the day’s work, they might at least 
make a beginning by doing some one thing. ‘This 
would help them to see further opportunities for 
gradually providing for thought work, freedom, social 
motive. She emphasized anticipation of the next 
day’s work as a vital factor in all school work. 

Miss Flora Cooke asked whether there was 
evidence that children now entering third grade 
who had enjoyed these freer and less formal types 
of program in the earlier years, showed ability equal 
to children trained according to the more common 
methods. 

Miss Moore said that in certain cases, of which 
she knew, the progress made was the same, in others 
greater, the children having skipped half a grade. 

Miss Barwis, primary-kindergarten supervisor 
in Trenton, N. J., said that in tests made in thirty 
schools in that city, the children who had had 
opportunity for self-directed work of the kind which 
was being discussed in the lower grades came out 
ahead of the others. 

Superintendent Bradford of Kenosha, Wis., spoke 
of the value of ‘‘occupation tables’ in the primary 
rooms. Here a variety of materials and tools 
are to be found and the children allowed to work 
freely with them. 

Miss Ernst of St. Louis sounded a note of warn- 
ing. Is our enthusiasm for this thing of which we 
are talking going to make us lose any of the values 
of the old method—the old recitation? 

Mrs. Gudrun Thorne Thomsen spoke of her 
experience in having to work with some children 
in third grade who came from Dr. Dewey’s experi- 
mental school and who had never been required 
to open a book and who were not able to read at 
all. She raised the question as to the amount of 
encouragement which should be given to the more 
formal side of primary work—to reading for ex- 
ample. 

Miss Dobbs asked the superintendents in the 
room who were willing to try out this freer type of 
first grade program in one class next year to stand. 
A number of them rose. One of them asked what 
was to be done when the primary teachers them- 
selves were not ready or willing to co-operate in 
such a plan. 

Dr. Margaret McNaught, State Commissioner of 
Elementary Education, California, expressed herself 
as surprised to hear that any primary teacher 
should take such an attitude. The teachers in 
California, she said, were quite jealous of the fine 
kindergarten equipment and were the strongest 
advocates of the newer conditions and methods. 

A verbatim report of this session of the Council 
will be published by the Bureau of Education. 

At the business meeting, Miss Dobbs was again 
elected chairman of the Council to serve another 
year. 

About seventy-five persons remained to enjoy 
the social opportunity afforded by the informal 
luncheon which followed the meeting. 
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INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN UNION 


A session of the I. K. U. was held as usual in 
connection with the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation with the N. E. A., of which 
Miss Lucy Wheelock is chairman. 

The meeting was held on Thursday afternoon, 
February 27, in the LaSalle Hotel. There were 
between nine hundred and one thousand in the 
audience, probably the largest attendance in the 
history of these February meetings. 

The general topic, Lessons of the War—Essentials 
in Education, was presented under three sub-topics: 


What Educational Results of the Kindergarten 
may be Measured, Miss Alice Temple, University 
of Chicago. 

What Educational Results of the Kindergarten 
may not be Measured, Miss Julia W. Abbot, 
Bureau of Education. 

The Things that Count, Professor Bagley, Colum- 
bia University, and Dean Coffman, University 
of Minnesota. 


The papers read by Miss Temple, Miss Abbot, 
and Professor Bagley will be published in full in 
this magazine. 

Dean Coffman spoke without notes. He charac- 
terized children as weak and helpless and hence 
needing protection, as plastic and therefore educable, 
and as variable and so needing to have materials 
and methods adapted to their abilities. 

He spoke of our new conception of the value 
of health and our efforts to protect childhood from 
everything that menaces physical well-being. There 
is need, also, of protection from bad moral and 
social influences and environment. 

Plasticity expresses itself in play. We must 
therefore save the play attitude and the play spirit. 
In the past, we were told that we must satisfy the 
play instinct, the instinct of imitation and of curi- 
osity, but there is no such thing as am instinct of 
play, an instinct of imitation, etc. There are instincts 
of imitation which express themselves differently at 
different stages. These we must discover and use. 


Again we have been taught that interest was 
intrinsic in materials, but we have come to realize 


that children’s interests, their likes and dislikes, 


are quite likely to correspond with those of the 
teacher. 

We are now learning that the deepest interests 
are the ones which correspond to those fields in 
which the individual has the greatest mastery— 
hence the emphasis which is placed upon effort in 
education. 

It is our business to train children to think, to 
supply them with problems which will stimulate 
thinking. Mere spontaneity in itself never produced 
reflective thinking. It is the curtailment of spon- 
taneity that induces thought. Education—the train- 
ing of children in thinking—means interference with 
instinctive or habitual processes. 

Following the presentation of the papers there 
was a brief discussion in which Miss Vandewalker 
and Miss Harrison participated. 

As has been the custom in the past, the meeting 
was followed by a social gathering and a dinner. 
Plates were laid for about one hundred and sixty 
in one of the pleasant banquet rooms of the Audi- 
torium Hotel. Miss Wheelock presided with her 
customary ease and graciousness. Among the guests 
and speakers were Mr. Mortenson, Acting Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Chicago; Mr. Pearse, President 
Milwaukee State Normal School; Dr. Horn of 
Iowa State University; Mrs. Bradford, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Kenosha, Wis., and Superintend- 
ent F. V. Thompson, Boston. 

Dr. Horn was the only one who continued the 
discussion of the afternoon. He urged the need of 
better child accounting. Anything which we prize 
in childhood ought to be on our books—such things 
as physical condition, range of information, vocabu- 
lary grasp, etc. Dr. Horn’s suggestions were so 
valuable that we secured his promise to elaborate 
them for publication later on. 

At the close of this very pleasant social hour, 
Miss Katherine Martin moved that greetings be 
sent to the president of the I. K. U., Miss Aborn, 
who was unable, because of illness, to attend the 
convention. 
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Motivation of Primary Work 
By Anna Mae Brady, Madison, S. D. 


ae a hen in school! the very idea! I am sure 

the good parents and teachers of even ten 
years ago would have been shocked beyond words 
at such foolishness. Yet we did it and still believe 
it very worth while. 

We had two objects in so doing: first, we wished 
to so interest the children that each one would go 
home and set a hen and thereby do his part to 
increase the food production which is such a help 
to our country. Second, we wished to motivate 
the work in reading, writing, spelling, drawing, 
and English, and we selected this particular sub- 
ject because we knew that children love living 
things, and we felt that*they, as well as their teachers, 
should get out from between the two covers of a 
book into the interesting world about them. Then, 
too, we knew our community. If we succeeded 
in arousing its interest, it would be possible for 
each child to secure a hen and the necessary place 
in which to set her. 

The plan necessitated long talks on the part 
of all concerned. Where to get the hen and the 
eggs, what to feed her, how to make the nest, were 
problems which needed careful consideration. 

The first problem was, of course, how to secure 
the hen. No one in the room kept hens, so a com- 
mittee was appointed to visit the different rooms 
and talk to the children, asking if any one had a 
setting hen which could be loaned to the first grade; 
in return the children promised to care for the 
mother hen and the little chickens after they were 
hatched, and return them to the owner. 

The making of these little speeches, simply 
told in their own language, played no small part 
in the value of the activity. The older children 
were all anxious to help the “babies,” as they, 
with their superior wisdom and age termed them; 
so they offered several clucking hens, one of which 
was chosen by the committee. 

The next thing was to make the nest. Several 
of the boys made a box and the class covered it 
with white paper on which were pasted free-hand 
cuttings of little chicks. Just how to line the nest 
was such a problem that it called for conferences 


with parents, and reports next day. At last the 
class voted to visit the teacher of agriculture and 
ask his opinion. He told them that because they 
were going to have the nestin a warm room, he 
would first put a layer of dirt in the bottom of the 
box. They did this and then put on a layer of 
excelsior, and then filled the box with hay. 

This nest was placed on the floor behind the 
piano. The hen was carried in at night and left 
there for a day or two before the eggs were placed 
under her. At first she came out and cackled 
loudly whenever we played the piano, but she 
soon learned that nothing would harm her and 
seemed to enjoy the music. The psychologists 
even went so far as to suggest that the chicks would 
no doubt be musical. She kept to her nest most of 
the time, but one day she walked clucking down 
the aisle picking at shoe buttons, to the great delight 
of the children. 

It was a great privilege to be allowed to feed 
and water the hen. Just what to feed her and 
how much necessitated a visit to a small farm 
near town where many chickens were kept. 

The interest of the children did not lag for a 
moment, from the time the hen came until she 
left, and when the little chicks were hatching their 
joy was unbounded. From the first they wanted 
to talk, read, write, spell, and draw chickens. 

The boys of the normal training department 
made a large box in which the children kept the 
chicks for several days after they were hatched. 
It was astonishing to note the interest manifested 
by the older children. They dropped in daily to 
see “our family,’’ and always formed an appre- 
Ciative audience when the little tots gave them 
pointers on how to raise chickens. 

Out of forty children in the room, thirty- 
five set hens and raised chickens. They succeeded 
in raising four hundred and eighty-six chickens. 
So, from the standpoint of food production, the 
venture was worth while, to say nothing of their 
three weeks of valuable school work which was 
done with enthusiasm and interest. 
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An Easter Card 


By Anna M. Vogler, St. Louis, Mo. 


| hs green construction paper for the frame, 

or white paper colored with crayon. Cut two 
oval frames on the solid lines of the pattern. 
Cut two ovals of wax paper of the same size and 
paste one on each of the cut frames. Cut’a chicken 
by either of the accompanying patterns, and color 
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yellow. Paste the chicken to the wax paper of 


one frame and then paste the two frames together. 
Hang by a cord attached to the top of the frame 


in a place where the light will show through, 
like a transparency. 
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A Spring Border 


By Henrietta C. Starke, Boston, Mass. 


HESE patterns* are to be cut from white paper 
and used as silhouettes, mounting them upon 


a dark background to form a border as suggested 
in the illustration. 


* See patterns on following pages. 


The background may be of wall paper or heavy 
construction paper, crepe paper or burlap. I find 
the last two the most serviceable because the figures 
may be pinned to these and changed when desired. 
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Ahis bo Ynay carry 
the flowers, 
or watering Can, or push 
The wheel barrow. 
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Patterns for a Spring Border 


By HENRIETTA C. STARKE 


| 
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Ani's boy may carry hoe, 
rake or spade 


Pattems for a Spriug Border . By HENRIETTA C,. STARKE 


Suggestive Pictures for a Calendar for the School Year* 
By Kate Mann Franklin 


April 
T is Easter time and with the coming of the 
spring there are thoughts of the awakening 
earth, of the spring holiday with its glowing pots 
and baskets of blooms all up and down the town 


and city streets, of bunnies and Easter eggs, fluffy 
chicks and mother hens. 


Sa Sa 


Hand Work for 


The glorious coming to life again of Dame 
Nature for another season of bud and blossom 
is before us, and the church on Easter day -will 
be full of the offerings of grown-ups and children 
to welcome the awakening earth, symbol of an 
everlasting life. 


* See frontispiece. 
SZ 


the First Grade 


By Lolita Holmes, Portland, Ore. 


An Easter Rabbit 
ss drawing paper should be used for 
making rabbits like those shown in the 
accompanying illustration, each rabbit requiring 
two pieces, 6 x 8 inches. 

After tracing the outline on both pieces of 
paper (Fig. 1), cut out and paste the two together, 
making the rabbit double, except the ears and 
the parts of the feet below the dotted lines. 

The illustration shows how the feet are 
folded outward on the dotted line to make Bunny 
stand alone, and how the ears should be creased. 

The eyes, and also the underside of the ears, 
should be colored pink. 

A group of these rabbits may be kept in the 
schoolroom for a week or more to illustrate lessons 
in number, as well as the Easter stories. 

By reducing the size of this model attractive 
place cards may be made, the rabbit’s foot serving 
as a place to write the name. 


An Easter Novelty 


The egg-shaped card from which a small chick 
may be made to appear, is an Easter novelty which 
the child will take delight in making, and it may 
be sent as an Easter greeting to some relative or 
friend. 

Trace around the pattern of the egg (Fig. 2) 
and mark dots A and B. By doubling the paper 
cut two eggs exactly alike. Trace and cut head 
and feet (Figs. 3 and 4), and by the use of small 
wire shanks fasten them in place between the two 
egg-shaped pieces, as indicated by corresponding 
letters, so that they are completely hidden 
(Fig. 6). 


Fig. 5 shows the completed model open. On 


one side of the egg, which should be left white, the 
words “Easter Greeting’? may be printed. The 
other side and also the chicken may be colored 
yellow. 
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Patterns for an Easter Rabbit and an Easter_Novelty 
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Pasteless Paper Projects 
By S. E. E. Hammond, Asst. Supervisor of Art and Hand Work, Springfield, Mass. 


VIII 
Mounting Book 


OLORED paper, 3 sheets, 9’’ x 12”. 
Gray or manila paper, 4 sheets, 6’ x 9”. 
Colored paper: 
a—2 pieces, 64%" x 7%” 
b—2 pieces, 458” x 81%” 
c—2 pieces, 41%4” x 614”, threaders. 
d—1 piece, 1"’ x 7’’, border. 

Light gray or manila: 
e—4 pieces, 6’’ x 9”’, leaves. 

Fold the four pieces of ‘a’? and “d’’ into two 
units using one “a’’ and one ‘d” in each unit.* 
Fold the long edges of the two pieces of “‘c’’ together 
creasing well. Place one within the other. This 
makes a double threader to reinforce the back of 
the book. Thread the two units on the double 
threader. 

_ Slip one end of the strip ‘‘d’’ in the side of the 
unit and bring the rest of the strip across the unit 
and fold down the extending end. Fold the middle 
division into fourths or eighths and place the design 
on the folds. Slip the extending ends in the sides 
of the front cover about one and one-half inches 
from the top. 

Fold each of the four pieces of “e’’ placing 
the short edges together. Place one within the 
other and sew all together for the leaves of the 
book. Tie the hard knot on the outside. Now This makes a nice book in which to mount 
slip the front and back leaves into the front and pictures of birds as they are studied, cuttings, 
back units of the cover and the book is complete. designs, or nature work. 


* For directions for folding ‘‘unit,"’ see March number. 


unit, x 614". 
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“The Quiet Zone’’ 


As Miss Harrison requests, in the February number, that titles of helpful books be sent, I should 
like to suggest the inspiring little book by Henry Drummond, The Greatest Thing in the World. 
HELEN E. Piper, Stamford, Ct. 
I should like to send this quotation in response to Miss Harrison’s suggestion: 
“Thus Saith the Lord God, the Holy One of Israel, In quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength.” RACHEL MORNINGSTERN, Montclair, N. J. 


Practical Suggestions That Have Proved Their Worth 


Under this heading will be printed each month-short practical suggestions sent in by subscribers. 
account of one thing which has proved especially helpful in your school? 
tion will be extended for six months, or a cash payment of $1.00 made. 


Will you co-operate by sending an 
For every practical suggestion which is accepted, your subscrip- 


An Easter Gift 


HIS Easter gift may really be used, and will 
give pleasure to parents and friends as well as 
to the children. 
Use modeling 
about six inches 
inch in diameter. 
drug store. 
With the clay 
a mound in the 


clay and a glass medicine vial 
long and three quarters of an 
These vials may be bought at a 


make a flat circular base, with 
center. While the clay is still 


damp, fit the end of the vial into the top of the 
mound and let the clay dry. 

Paint the clay a pretty green, and after drying, 
go over it with shellac to bring out the color. 

This makes a vase that will hold water, and 
with a few small flowers in it, it is a very attrac- 
tive gift. 

JEANNETTE C. McCoy, 
Valley City, N. D. 


Spring Song 


AFTER using the Song of Seasons in the Song 
Primer by Alys Bentley, the last line was fre- 
quently varied by the use of the words: red leaves, 
Jack-o’-lanterns, apples or pumpkins, in the fall. 

Later, by the children’s urgent request for a 
spring song of seasons, we used the following: 


Hear the song of seasons 
Happy children sing, 
Snowflakes in the winter, 

Snowdrops in the spring. 


or 
Christmas in the winter, 
Easter in the spring. 
or 
Sledding in the winter, 
Marbles in the spring. 
or 
Snowbirds in the winter, 
Robins in the spring. 
Jessie Scott HIMEs, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


A Useful Present for Mothers 


THE Royal Baking Powder Company published 


I wrote to the 
company for copies of these and enough were sent 


two small books of war receipts. 


for my class. The children folded large gray mount- 


ing sheets for covers, tied the booklet in, and colored 
a design on the covers. 


The books were very attractive and were much 
appreciated by. the mothers. 


MABEL Peacock, Dayton, Ohio. 


Learning to Tell Time 


Our kindergarten children learned to tell time 
very quickly with the following simple device: 

At a free play period, after having talked 
about clocks and the many different kinds, the 
children built clocks with the Hill building blocks. 
To each one who had a good looking clock, an 
imitation clock face was given, which was pasted 
or tacked on to his clock. 

Each of these faces told a different time. Each 
child learned first to tell just the hour by his 


own clock face; then he moved on to the next 
clock and told the hour by that, and so on. 

Those who had been careless or listless about 
their building soon had better clocks and were 
given clock faces. 

The next day there was a clamor for more 
clocks, and quite elaborate ones were built. 


Another day all made cuckoo clocks and modeled 
clay cuckoos. 


CLARA NICHOLSON, Bay City, Mich. 
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SPRINGTIME HAS COME 


Bohemian Dance-Song 


1.Shout now with joy and clap your hands! Spring -time has 
2. Spring-time brings lower and bird and __ bee, (Clap) Rob - ins are 
3. Ba - by birds soon will fill the nest, Un - der the 
> 
mf { p 
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come to all the lands, — Spring- time has come to 
nest - ing in the tree, — (Clap) Rob - ins are nest - ing 
rob - in’s warm, red breast, — Un - der the rob - in’s 
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all the lands. 
in the tree. 
warm, red breast. 
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A Year of Folk Tales* 


Selected and Adapted by Gertrude Maynard, Providence, R. I. 
Tom Thumb (English) 


Story-telling has its physical value. 


At the end of the day, in the home or in the midst of confusion in the school, it charms 


the mind, rests the perturbed spirit, and even helps prepare the body either for sleep or for renewed activity. 


I. The Farmer and Merlin 


NCE upon a time there was a farmer and his 

wife. They were very happy and prosperous, 

but they lacked one thing to make them per- 

fectly happy. They had never had a child of their 

own. As the years went by, the farmer’s wife 
spent many a sad hour thinking of this. 

“‘Alack!’’ she mused one day, ‘“‘How I would 
love a little son, if he were no bigger than my thumb!” 

Hearing his wife’s words, the farmer went to 
Merlin, the great magician. He found him seated 
in his study, dressed in his long black gown and 
tall pointed hat, and reading a huge book. 

“What can I do for you, my good man?” asked 
the great magician kindly. 

“Alas, Sir! My wife and I have all things 
except that for which we most yearn. We have 
no son. Only yesterday, I heard my wife say that 
she would rejoice in one no bigger than her thumb. 
Can you grant her wish?”’ 

Merlin stroked his long beard. 

“Would your wife really be satisfied with a tiny 
child?” he asked. ‘I can grant you only one of 
fairy size.” 

The farmer assured Merlin that such a child 
would bring them joy. Then the magician took 
a tiny brown seed from a curious box, touched it 
with his wand, and said, 

“Plant this, and when it flowers, cut it off at 
once. You will have your wish.”’ 

Thanking Merlin, the farmer carefully carried 
home the precious seed. His wife planted it, and 
lo, at once, a thrifty plant sprang up. Soon a 
large yellow flower appeared. As it did not seem 
to open, the farmer’s wife snipped it off with her 
shears, as Merlin had told them. Immediately 
the flower opened, and out stepped a little boy 
no bigger than your thumb. The farmer and his 
wife were overjoyed. They laughed and danced 
and tried to hug the pretty creature. 

“‘Now we have a son no bigger than our thumb,” 
they cried. 


* Begun in September. 


—William Bryon Forbush. 


“What shall I dress him in?” said the wife. 

She searched the garden, for she had nothing 
in the house soft enough for the tiny child. But 
when he was at last dressed, he was fine to behold, 
with a shirt of spider’s web, coat and trousers of 
stout mullein leaf, stockings of the skin of a delicate 
green apple, garters of horse-hair, shoes of mouse 
skin, and a little red hat made of feathers from 
the woodpecker’s crown. This with a little plume 
from the wild duck’s breast, made the little fellow 
fine indeed. 

The farmer and his wife invited the neighbors. 
They had a grand christening and named the child 
“Tom Thumb.” 


II. The Pudding 


As time went on, Tom became the life of the 
house, but he was a mischievous fellow, and was 
continually getting into trouble. That he might 
not get stepped on, his mother kept him on a table 
most of the time. 

One day she was stirring up a pudding. As 
usual, Tom was hopping around the edge of the 
dish, that he might get a taste of the cooking. Sud- 
denly he fell in. His mother’s back was turned 
for a moment, and when he tried to call her, the - 
batter so filled his mouth that he could not make 
a sound. She stirred the pudding so briskly that 
she did not notice his struggles, and all the while, 
she was saying, ‘‘Where are you, Tom, my son? 
Come out from behind the coffee pot. Come 
out from my bag of raisins.” She poured the 
pudding into a bag and set it on to boil. 

Poor Tom kicked harder than ever, as the batter 
grew hot, and being marvelously strong for his 
size, he made the pudding fairly dance. When 
his mother saw the pudding hopping about in the 
pot before it was time for it to boil, she became 
frightened. “It must be bewitched,’ she cried. 
She snatched it off the fire and was about to throw 
it away, bag and all, when a passing tinker asked 
for it. She quickly gave it to him, saying, 
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“Take it. 


I want no part of it. The thing 
is bewitched. 


May it bring you no trouble.” 

As the tinker journeyed along, Tom managed 
to get free from the batter and to tear a tiny hole 
in the bag for a breathing place. Presently, as the 
tinker was climbing over a fence, he sneezed. 
“Hello, Pickens!’ yelled Tom, and the tinker, 
whose name was Pickens, dropped the pudding 
and ran as if the witches were after him. Tom 
squeezed out of the bag and ran home, all sticky 
and dripping with batter. 

“Oh, my little son!’ cried his mother. ‘‘How 
stupid I was not to know that you were in that 
pudding. I thought I had lost you forever.’ Then 


she washed Tom in a teacup and made him a new 
suit of clothes. 


III. The Cow 


One day Tom’s mother took him out into the 
fields while she milked- the cows. It was a windy 
day, and the little fellow was in danger of being 
blown away, so she tied him to a thistle. While 
she was milking one cow, another moved up to 
the thistle and ate it, Tom Thumb and all. You 
may well believe that Tom had a lively time keeping 
away from the cow’s big teeth. Finally, he found 
himself in her stomach. There was plenty of room 
but it was very dark. Tom groped about, calling 
every moment for his mother, but she did not 
hear a sound. 

He danced and pranced and stamped about so 
vigorously that the cow, who was chewing her cud, 
coughed him up. Tom tried to jump out of her 
mouth by hopping between her teeth. By this 
time he had frightened the cow so that she was 
kicking up her heels, and she opened her mouth 
to bellow. Quickly, Tom took his chance. He 
ran to his mother, who was still milking the other 
cow. 

“Oh, mother,” he cried. ‘““The cow picked me 
up, and chewed me up, and spit me out!” 


IV. The Plough 


One day, Tom’s father said, “I am going to 


plough the cornfield. I wish I had some one to 
drive the horse.” 


let me,”’ said Tom. 

“You!’’ said his father. 
in the horse’s ear.”’ 

“Let me try,” begged Tom. 
ear I will ride, and you shall see!”’ 

So Tom rode in the horse’s ear and called, 


“You would get lost 


the horse’s 


“Whoa!’’ and “Get-up!”” and the horse obeyed so 
well that his father was well pleased. Presently, 
two men ‘came along and were astonished to hear a 
voice calling to the horse, when no one was in sight 
but the farmer. 

“Who rides the horse?” they cried. 
is the driver?”’ 

Just then, Tom came out of the horse’s ear 
and perched on the harness collar for a breath of 
air. The men were amazed, and thought Tom 
truly wonderful. 

“Let us try to buy the little fellow.’’ whispered 
one to the other. ‘‘We could make a fortune putting 
him in a show, and taking him from town to town.”’ 
So they tried to buy Tom, offering gold pieces. 
But Tom’s father said, ‘“No, I would not sell my 
little son for thousands of dollars.”’ 

Then the men were angry, and started to strike 
the farmer, and said they would not go away with- 
out Tom. Then Tom climbed up on his father’s 
ear and whispered, ‘“‘Let them take me, father. I 
will soon be back again.”’ 

So the men carried Tom away. One of them 
put him in his pocket, but Tom called out: 

‘Please take me out; it is so dark and stuffy 
here. Let me ride on the rim of your hat.’ This 
amused the man, so Tom rode on his hat brim, 
singing his songs, and delighting the men with 
his cleverness. Finally he said, “Let me walk 
on the ground a while. The hat makes me dizzy.’ 

This they did, and Tom skipped along by their 
side until he saw a mouse hole. This was what 
he was looking for. In he popped, calling, ‘“Good- 
bye, masters, I’m off. Catch me if you can.” 

The men were very angry. They saw the 
mouse hole and poked into it with: sticks, but Tom 
crawled further into the earth. It grew dark, 
and they gave it up. 

‘““A pest on the little fellow!’’ they cried at last. 
“He is too clever for us. We shall have to give 


him up.” So Tom spent the night safe in the 
mouse hole. 


V. The King’s Court 


The next morning, Tom crept out of the hole, 
and started to find his way home. But no sooner 
did he begin to climb over the hummocks and 
stones than a big black crow spied him, and think- 
ing he was a good morsel for breakfast, pounced 
on him. Fortunately, she did not eat him at once, 


but started to take him to her nest. Poor Tom 
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kicked madly, and finally dropped into the sea, 
over which they were passing. 

He now gave himself up for lost, but just as he 
sank beneath the waves, a fish swallowed him. 
Soon a fisherman caught the fish, and as it was 
an uncommonly fine one, sent it to the King. When 
the cook opened it, out jumped Tom Thumb, only 
too glad to escape from his prison. Of course 
Tom was sent at once to the King and Queen. 
They were delighted with him, and paraded him 
before the lords and ladies of the court most of 
the time. The Queen taught him to dance on 
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her hand and the King gave him a gold ring which 
he wore about his waist like a belt. 

But Tom grew tired of this gay life, and longed 
for his quiet home with the farmer and his wife. 
He begged so hard to go home that finally the 
King hunted up his father and mother and allowed 
Tom to go home. His father and mother were 
rejoiced to see him, and to hear about his wonder- 
ful adventures. Afterwards, he went back to court 
and had so many adventures that it would take 
a whole book to tell of them. But, better than 
the King’s court, he loved his own home. 
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The Easter Surprise in the Playhouse 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


7 HERE comes Mr. Jenkins, Molly,’’ Ted said 

to his sister as they walked down the country 
road together from school, ‘‘and I do believe he’s 
going to stop.” 

A big farm wagon approached and the man 
on the seat drew rein as he saw the children. Mr. 
Jenkins had the farm next to the country home 
that the children’s father had just bought. It 
was a kind of fairy place to them, and Mr. Jenkins 
was the good genius who presided over it. He 
let Ted and Molly play in his big barn, visit the 
sheep and cows, and eat all the rosy apples they 
wished from the big barrels in his cellar. The 
last time they had gone over to see him he had 
left his work and taken them down to the brook 
to make.them willow whistles. 

“Mr. Jenkins is smiling and his eyes are twink- 
ling,’’ Molly said to Ted as they waited by the side 
of the road. 

“I believe that he has a surprise for us,’ Ted 
exclaimed. And he was right. 

“Well, little neighbors,’’ the farmer greeted 
them as they ran out to the side of the wagon, 
“‘spring’s here!”’ 

“Oh, we know it, Mr. Jenkins,’’ Molly said 
happily. ‘‘We have seen bluebirds.”’ 

‘“‘And heard frogs,’’ Ted added. 

found violets,’ they said both together. 

“There’s one thing you haven’t found, though, 
this spring,’”’ Mr. Jenkins said, chuckling. ‘‘Down 
in one corner of my wood lot there’s a little log 


house that the wood cutter put up last fall for a 
shelter while he was trimming my timber land. 
It has a chimmey, and there’s a little wood stove 
inside and some shelves and a table. I just stopped 
to tell you that I am going to give you that little 
house for a playhouse. How would you like that?” 

“Oh, thank you, we would love it, Mr. Jenkins,” 
they said with shining eyes; and as he drove on 
they talked over the good times that they planned 
to have in their playhouse. 

“IT can really cook on the stove,’’ Molly ex- 
claimed. ‘I will take down my dishes, and all 
the dolls, and my dolls’ sewing to the playhouse.” 

“T will take my scout books and my Indian 
suit and my air rifle to the playhouse,’”’ Ted said. 
“While you keep house I can play Indian. Here 
we are now. Let’s go down to the end of the wood 
lot and take a peep at our new house.” 

They climbed the fence and_started across the 
wide lot. The bushes were high and the children, 
Ted ten years old and Molly eight, were not quite 
used yet to country fields and roads. They had 
to push their way through the underbrush, and 
at first they did not see the little log house. At 
last the chimmey poked itself up ahead of them. 
Then they saw the small log house with one win- 
dow and one little door. Oh, it was just the best 
kind of playhouse that any children ever had. 
Molly ran over to it, Ted following. 

Molly put her hand on the door to push it 
open; but she suddenly drew back. 
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“T heard something inside,’’ she whispered. 

Ted looked in the window, but the glass was 
not very clear and also dusty, so he could see nothing. 
Then he, too, jumped. 

“T hear something in there,’’ he said. ‘‘Let’s 
run!’ And the two sped across the lot struggling 
through the bushes until they reached the road 
again, panting. 

“We don't know but it may have been a bear,” 
Molly suggested. 

“Or a tramp,” Ted added. 

But after the children had reached home, and 
all during supper, and when they had gone to bed, 
each had the same thought. 

“T am ten years old, and I was afraid, and ran 
away,” Ted's conscience said to him. 

“T am eight years old, and I was afraid, and 
ran away,’ Molly’s conscience said to her. 

The next morning was Saturday, and the sun 
was as bright and the sky as blue as spring could 
make them. 

“Cheer-up! Cheer-up!”” sang a robin in an apple 
tree. ‘‘This is a day to be brave.”’ 

The robin’s song brought the same thought 
to Molly and to Ted. 

“IT am going down to our playhouse just as 
soon as I finish wiping the dishes,’’ Molly thought, 
“and find out what that noise was. I won't even 
ask Ted to go with me. I will be brave alone.’ 

And Ted’s thought was this: “I am _ going 
down to our playhouse just as soon as I finish 
raking the garden and find out, all alone, what 
that noise in our playhouse was!”’ 

Molly put away the last dish in the pantry 
just as Ted raked the leaves from the last garden 
bed. Molly put on her hat and coat and started 
by the back road for Mr. Jenkins’ wood lot, and 
Ted hung up his rake and started by the main 
road for the wood lot. That is why neither knew 
that the other had decided to be brave and had 
started. They came to the wood lot at just about 
the same time and went through it from opposite 
sides toward the far end where the little house 
stood. 

Molly heard the bushes and brush rustle and 


crackle with Ted’s footsteps, but she went on 
bravely. Ted was sure that the noise Molly made 
as she came nearer was some wild animal strayed 
down from the wooded hill the other side of the 
lot, but he went on bravely. Neither could see 
the other because the new growth in the wood 
lot was as tall as they were, and so they came at 
last to the little log house, Molly at the back and 
Ted at the front. 

As soon as they reached it they heard the same 
sound that had frightened them in the afternoon 
before. Rustle, rustle, scratch, rustle! It was rather 
fearful, but Molly came round the house and there 
was Ted. They laughed, took each other by the 
hand, and went up to the door. 

Ted pushed the door, which was already opened 
a crack. Molly pushed, too, and the door swung 
open on its hinges. As they did this something 
strange happened. Out ran a little brown, scared 
rabbit as fast as his short legs would carry him, 
and he disappeared in the long underbrush. 

“He has been living here in the winter, poor 
little bunny!’’ Molly said, ‘“‘and just think, Ted, 
we thought it was a bear or a tramp.” 

As Molly spoke the two children crossed the 
threshold of their playhouse, and something else 
that was strange happened. There was a pile 
of straw in one corner, and it moved and out of 
it came a cheerful song. 

Cut-cut-ca-da-cut! Cut-cut-ca-da-cut! Then a 
proud little leghorn hen rose up from the nest 
that she had made for herself in the straw, went 
over to the door, and outside. 

Ted and Molly peeped down into the hollow 
of the straw that the hen had left. 

There lay a nice, white, freshly laid egg! 

Molly clapped her hands in joy. 

“Oh, Ted,” she exclaimed. “It is just like 
a story, isn’t it? Tomorrow will be Easter, you 
know, and here was the Easter bunny waiting 
for us in our own little house, and this is an Easter 
egg.” 

Ted laughed. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘‘but it’s more 
than that. It’s a story that shows there’s not 
nearly so much to be afraid of as we think.” 


— 


The Playgrounds of Baltimore 


By Mary B. Stewart 


HE playgrounds of Baltimore are now entering 
their twenty-second season. In 1897, the 
first three school-yard playgrounds opened for 
the two vacation months. The movement has 
extended, and now includes park and school play- 
grounds, play-story centers, after-school classes, 
recreation centers, teams and clubs. It covers 
both the summer and winter season. The outdoor 
season has grown from three hours daily for a 
period of eight weeks to nine hours daily, and in 
many of the large parks the season is from three 
to seven months. 

The first playgrounds were in charge of an 
untrained matron, with little co-ordination, each 
playground unrelated to a whole. The present 
plan of organization co-ordinates with all the 
recreation facilities, both winter and summer, with 
a system of departments and a special supervisor 


in charge of each. Each playground has its special 
play leader and assistant, but the Board of Super- 
vision, with the General Secretary, is responsible 
for the standardizing of the work, the stimulating 
of activities, and the encouragement of teamwork 
and wholesome competition. 

The work now covers thirteen park play- 
grounds, twelve summer school yards, thirty-six 
summer story centers, one recreation pier, fourteen 
winter story centers, ten after-school game classes, 
and four recreation centers, a total of ninety, 
besides mothers’ clubs, girls’ clubs, and unclassified 
work. The winter or indoor season covers five 
months. 

The departments group as follows: 

The department of athletics has a supervisor, 
who has charge of the arrangement of athletic 
schedules, tournaments, contests, meets, is referee 
and adviser, and trains the field leader in athletics. 


The department of handicraft is in charge of a 
supervisor who directs and standardizes all handi- 
craft work done on the playgrounds, awards 
honors, and trains the play leaders. 

The department of story-telling and library has 
a supervisor in charge of two library centers, and all 
of the story-tellers. She arranges and directs dra- 
matics and pageants, and trains the play leader in 
her special department. 

The supervisor of the department of health has 
charge of the first aid supplies, is the welfare worker, 
and makes connection between the Health Depart- 
ment and the school health nurses of the city who 
visit the playgrounds during the two months’ vaca- 
tion period. She organizes the toothbrush leagues, 
little mothers’ clubs, bath clubs, and health talks. 

The supervisor of games and dances is in charge 
of the interest of the little child especially. She 
also looks after the street work. 
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The department of gardens has a special super- 
visor in charge of all children’s gardens. 

The Playground Association of Baltimore di- 
rects its own training school, from which are 
supplied the play leaders. The course covers two 
years, about ninety hours each year. One hundred 
and forty-two young women have graduated from 
the school and done service in the playgrounds. 

The total attendance of the Baltimore play- 
grounds estimated for 1918 was 701,092 but we 
feel this is very much below actual numbers. The 
Children’s Playground Association of Baltimore is 
subsidized by city appropriation. Until the pres- 
ent year, two thirds of its income was provided by 
the city, the other third coming through contri- 
butions and the efforts of the Association. The 
responsibility of the support of the park play- 
grounds has now been transferred, in the present 
year, 1919, from city administration to the Park 


Board, with an increase in appropriation, the Park 
Board assuming a larger proportion of expenses. 

The recreational work of the city divides itself 
between the Playground Association and _ the 
Public Athletic League. The work of the former 
more definitely belongs to children under fourteen; 
that of the latter to boys and girls over that age. As 
far as possible, the division of the work is observed. 
In considering the two organizations, the recreation 
facilities of the city are considerably increased, as 
they supplement each other. Ideally the plants 
should be together, but up to the present point it has 
been impossible to form a union. Although there is 
a most cordial co-operation between the two asso- 
ciations, both realize that better work could be done 
was there a method of uniting the whole. 

The direction of the Piayground Association in 
Baltimore is under a private board of volunteers 
who give their services to this work. 
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The Baltimore Kindergartens 
By Katharine V. Hopper 


HE kindergarten spark was first lighted in 
Baltimore by one of its oldest and most 
prominent educators, Mr. Eli M. Lamb. In 1866 
he became principal of a large private school 
under the auspices of the Society of Friends. 
Being always among the first to have the interest 
of the child’s welfare at heart, he conceived soon 
the idea of starting a kindergarten; so in the year 
1870 he wrote to Miss Elizabeth Peabody of 
Boston, who had recently returned from the 
Froebel School in Germany, and who was the 
pioneer of the kindergarten cause in this country, 
asking her to send to Baltimore a good kinder- 
gartner. In the fall of that year Miss Annie 
Loring, on Miss Peabody’s recommendation, took 
charge of the first kindergarten in this city. 
Baltimore was far from ready for this new 
innovation in the educational world, so the kin- 
dergarten was soon discontinued for lack of 
support on the part of the public. Realizing more 
and more, through his work in the school, the need 
of beginning at the very beginning, Mr. Lamb, in 
1874, made a second effort to establish a kinder- 
garten. With his sister, now Mrs. Mary L. Cox, 
he went to Boston and had a personal interview 
with Miss Peabody, who received them most 
cordially and graciously, and entertained Mrs. Cox 
during her stay in Cambridge. Miss Peabody 


agreed not only to send another teacher, but to 
come herself and try to awaken Baltimore to a 
better understanding of the new educational idea. 


So in the fall of 1874, this second kindergarten 
was started by Mr. Lamb, in the central part of 
the city. It was at this time that Miss Peabody 
came and delivered a course of lectures on the prin- 
ciples of the kindergarten. This kindergarten was 
patronized more than the first had been, but after 
the first enthusiasm died, it was forced to close at 
the end of the third year. One mother said it was 
‘“‘too expensive a playhouse for her children.”” About 
the same time, through the propaganda of Miss 
Peabody, another private kindergarten was started, 
but it was very short-lived. Baltimore was still not 
awake to this urgent need, the early education of 
the child. 

About 1879, Miss French opened a kindergarten 
and training school in the eastern section of the 
city. There were about ten pupils who started 
their training with her, but as far as can be 
learned only two kindergartens were the direct 
result of this. Both were private; one in charge of 
Miss Miriam Gover, starting in 1881 in the 
western section of the city, was successful for many 
years; the other one in East Baltimore was soon 
closed owing to the death of the director. 

About 1881 a kindergarten and training school 
started at the State Normal School with Miss 
Bernard in charge. This resulted in the estab- 
lishment of more private kindergartens which 
lasted for a short time, and were then closed. 

At last came the establishment of the first 
mission kindergarten, started and supported by the 
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Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in a most 
congested part of the city, with Mrs. Henry 
Taylor, formerly Miss French, in charge. Starting 
with eight children the enrollment soon increased 
to the limit of twenty; but it was not long before 
the doors were thrown open to fifty. Upon 
leaving for a trip abroad Mrs. Taylor wrote, “It 


is with deep sorrow that I leave the work. My 
heart will be in it in whatever land I may be. Do 
all you can to keep the kindergarten. It will do 


more to prevent crime, build character, and pre- 
pare the poor to become useful citizens, than all 
the jails and courts of justice in the land.’”’ The 
results from this first mission kindergarten were so 
vital that those in charge sent out an appeal for 
many more such kindergartens in the city. The 
cry was heard and heeded, and in 1885, came the 
first church kindergarten. Through the efforts of 
the Rev. Hobart Smith, a kindergarten was started 
at the Henshaw Memorial Protestant Episcopal 
Church under the directorship of Miss Esther 
Livingston, who had studied in Boston under Miss 
Symonds. Through Mr. Smith also a movement 
was made to interest the churches, and these 
efforts were far-reaching. 

During this year of 1885, Mr. Lamb, nothing 
daunted by the lack of response to his earlier 
efforts, and feeling more than ever the necessity of 
this first step in education, determined once more 
to have a kindergarten, this time in the same 
building with his own school. 
Beckwith was in charge, and it was not long before 
the kindergarten was recognized as a vital part of 
the school. This time it came to stay, and it was 
the first kindergarten in the city connected with a 
large private school. 

In the fall of 1886, Mrs. Ross Parkhurst, who 
had had a small kindergarten of her own at the 
Albion Hotel since 1883, at the suggestion of 
Professor Newell of the Normal School, started a 
kindergarten training school for teachers. It is 
interesting to note that the kindergarten movement 
in Baltimore came in waves, and that emanating 
from this training school came another wave of 
enthusiasm such as had not been felt since Miss 
Peabody’s visit here. To quote from a letter 
written by Mrs. Parkhurst’s assistant, ‘““The im- 
petus given the movement in ’86 by Mrs. Park- 
hurst’s class, a class of intelligent and _ serious 
women, started many church and mission balls 
rolling. Had she kept her health, her personality 
would have made the movement roll more swiftly. 
She had great magnetism.’ Dr. Stanley Hall, 
then professor in Johns Hopkins University, was 
greatly interested in her work and made frequent 
visits to the school. Her young assistant tells 
of the consternation she felt when asked by him 
if she saw any difference between girls and. boys 
at that age. In 1890, Mrs. Parkhurst married 
Dr. Burton of the Johns Hopkins University and 


Miss Mary E.. 


her school was taken over by Miss Cenass with 
Miss Anna Crandall director of the training class. 

From this first class of Mrs. Parkhurst’s came 
a number of mission kindergartens. In 1887 one 
was started under the auspices of Christ’s Epis- 
copal Church, which still continues under the same 
directorship. Another started in connection with 
the First Presbyterian Church; another with 
Grace Episcopal; one under the Mount Vernon 
Place Methodist Church; two under the Society 
of Friends. One of these latter was in the old 
McKim Building, which is of historic interest for 
two reasons: it is the best example of Doric 
architecture in the city, and was built in 1821 by 
Mr. McKim for a free school, the first institution 
for free education in the state. It was used for 
this purpose until 1889 when the public schools 
having taken most of its pupils it was given over 
for a free kindergarten. All of these kindergartens 
are still doing a great work, having attractive 
rooms and large numbers of children enrolled. 

In 1890, Miss Koppe of the Light Street 
Kindergarten, who had in training a number of 
students, died, and it was then that Miss Laura 
M. Beatty, who had previously conducted a 
school and kindergarten of her own, started her 
training school. She had graduated from the 
training schools of Miss Laura Fisher and Mrs. 
Parkhurst. 

About this time two more kindergartens were 
started in connection with private schools, the 
Friends’ School and the Cromwell School. And in 
1892, through the untiring efforts of Miss Etta 
Armstrong, an _ enthusiastic Baltimore kinder- 
gartner, a kindergarten was opened at Sparrow's 
Point, the first’: public school kindergarten in the 
state. 

As there was no supervision or body of any 
kind backing the kindergartens to keep the kinder- 
gartners in touch with each other, an association 
was formed with Mrs. Welsh as its president, the 
object of which was to hold together the struggling 
little band of workers. Miss Crandall, who left 
Baltimore in 1893, writes back that she thinks 
Baltimore deserves great credit for keeping its 
“kindergarten fires burning’’ steadily. She 
writes, ‘‘It takes such enthusiasm to be pioneers, 
and loyalty to keep the movement alive after the 
first enthusiasm has died out.” 

This association lasted until 1895 when it gave 
over its name to a larger one composed of prom- 
inent educators who had become deeply interested 
in the cause. Dean Griffin of the Johns Hopkins 


University was president, with Dr. Gilman, pres- 
ident of the university, Mr. Eli Lamb, the late 
Mrs. Henry Wood, and other prominent Balti- 
moreans on the board. Mrs. Henry Wood was an 
ardent worker for the cause, having studied under 
This asso- 
C. Hart from 


the Baroness Marenholtz von Bulow. 
ciation called Miss Caroline M. 
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Louisville to become director of a training school 
under its auspices. 

About this time Miss Beatty transferred her 
class to the Association Training School and with- 
drew temporarily from the work, except to help 
Miss Elizabeth Silkman, who conducted a private 
kindergarten. In 1897, Miss Beatty and Miss 
Silkman as co-principals established the Affordby 
Kindergarten Training School, which still con- 
tinues under Miss Silkman. 

The coming of Miss Hart sent another wave of 
enthusiasm over Baltimore and numerous kinder- 
gartens were started. As far back as 1886 the 
question of. public school kindergartens had been 
agitated, for to quote from a report of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union kindergarten 
for that year we find that ‘Several members of the 
Public School Board of Baltimore have visited the 
kindergarten and inquired into the system, and a 
committee of the Board has since been requested 
to urge upon the next City Council an appropria- 
tion of $5,000 for.the establishment of free kinder- 
gartens in connection with the public schools of 
Baltimore.”’ But it was not until the year 1901, 
through the efforts of Miss Hart and the kinder- 
garten association, that they became incorporated 
in the public school system, and then only to-a 
limited degree. In this year fifteen were estab- 
lished and these were for children who could not 
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do first-grade work, not for children of real kinder- 
garten age. Since then only twelve more have 
been added, and, we regret to say, four discon- 
tinued, leaving only twenty-three kindergartens in 
connection with our public schools at the present 
time. 

In 1915, a course in rudimentary kindergarten 
training was started at Goucher College, under 
Miss Stella A. McCarty, which course, by next 
year, will have developed into a recognized training 
school. This, the Baltimore kindergartners feel, 
is a wonderful step in advance. 

All these years the kindergartners have bound 
themselves together by means of the Kindergarten 
Club; for, the Association having gone out of 
existence a number of years ago, and there being 
no supervision in any field of the work, it was 
necessary for the kindergartners themselves to 
assume the responsibility of keeping the work 
together. Through this club a propaganda com- 
mittee was formed, which is now known as the 
Maryland Association for Kindergarten Extension. 
This association, with Miss McCarty as chairman, 
is composed not only of kindergartners, but of 
members representing a large number of clubs, as 
well as having an advisory committee of prominent 
educators and citizens. 

And these extend to the International Kinder- 
garten Union a hearty welcome to their city. 


International Kindergarten Union 


A Letter from the Kindergarten Division of 
the Bureau of Education 
My dear Fellow-Workers: 

1 wish that I could share with all of you my 
new experiences and my new point of view since 
coming to Washington the first of January. The 
first thing that impresses one is Organization with 
a big “O”! The War Emergency structures, the 
names of multitude of national organizations that 
appear in gold letters on all kinds of buildings, and 
last but not least the methods of our legislators 
fill one with awe! The National Education Asso- 
ciation’s Bill for a Department of Education in its 
career in Congress is of great interest to all of us 
who are teachers. As Dr. Strayer says in the 
N. E. A. bulletin, ‘“‘Educators must wake up and 
assume a position of leadership in forcing the 
attention of Congress to the importance of 
education.” 

And this brings me to our own organization, 
the International Kindergarten Union. I have 
never appreciated before what it means to the 
kindergarten cause to have such a machine for 
improving kindergarten work and for extending it. 
We are too apt to be impatient with the machinery 
of organization; I have myself been guilty of 


avoiding business meetings! But when you sit here 
in Washington and plan what you want to accom- 
plish for the kindergarten cause there is always the 
reassuring sense of the presence of the I. K. U. It 
does not appear in your consciousness just once a 
year as the annual meeting, but it is always there. 
If we could be filled with the zeal of the early 
pioneers in kindergarten education, and see more 
than our local situation, we should have a new 
attitude towards organization and we should feel 
the need for identification with the great body of 
kindergartners who are “carrying on.”’ 

When you read in the Congressional Record 
that an increased appropriation for next year was 
voted by the House to only two, divisions in the 
Bureau of Education, and that one was the 
Kindergarten Division, you realize that the work 
that the members of the I. K. U. did last year has 
made the name Kindergarten mean something to 
our legislators. ‘ 

We have sometimes been disappointed in our 
contact with an occasional parent to find that 
being a mother of one or two children did not 
mean being a mother in relation to all children. 
We must not become so absorbed in our local 


situation that we cannot see all the children of 
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The Thomas Y. Crowell Company 


announces for spring publication new books as follows: 


‘“‘War Stories’’ 


(uniform with ‘‘WAR VERSE’’ now in its 6th edition). Selected and 
edited by Roy J. Holmes, head of the Department of English, James- 
town College, Jamestown, North Dakota, and A. Starbuck, Department 
of English, lowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


This volume of war stories has been collected with two main objects in view: 
to give the general reader a group of some of the best war stories in convenient 
form ; and to supply the student with fresh and interesting material, which 
should be just as valuable to illustrate the necessary technie of the Short Story 
as the old type that for so many years has been thought essential. 


The stories are American throughout; American authors, American characters, 
American reactions. In selecting them, the Editors have attempted to include 
examples which would illustrate as many different phases of war as possible. 


““Punishment and 
Reformation’’ 


a study of the penitentiary system, by Frederick Howard Wines, LL.D. 


New edition, revised and enlarged by Winthrop D. Lane, of the ‘‘Survey”’ 
staff. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York 
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EMMA WATKINS 


TEACHERS! If you could abolish “Ain’t,” “JI seen,” and the 
¢ whole brood of Common Errors in Grammar from 
your pupils’ minds, and do it permanently and so enjoyably that the 


children would beg for it, wouldn’t that increase your Value as a 
Teacher, and lighten your teaching burdens? Then try 


“Games for Teaching Correct English to Little Ones.” 
This attractive book makes it plain, simple, easy. No apparatus, 
no preparation. 3# I have demonstrated these Games before thou- 
sands of teachers, and they urged me to publish them. You'll en- 
joy the Games as well as the pupils do. Teaching by these Games 
is a pleasure. Address, enclosing 50 cents for a copy, 


EMMA WATKINS, - - - lowa City, lowa 


Silent Occupation 


(Sentence Building.) Prepared by Mrs. Claude J. Bell. 
Consists of sentences printed on smooth, heavy paper, five by 
nine inches. Words to be cut apart by the teacher and used 
by Primer and First Grade pupils for Seat Work. Note of in- 
struction on each chart. Useful and pleasant busy work. Ten 
Charts for 10 cents. Thirty Charts for 25 cents. 


Primary Charts 


Every primary teacher needs a PRIMARY CHART. We 
can send you a good one. Practical in its make-up, and 
pleasing and beautiful with its pictures of things children most 
love. Its pages include Words, Easy Readings, Phonics, 
Language, Drawing, Number Lessons, Color Charts, 
Music, and Penmanship. The music includes a few simple 
songs. Edges of every sheet well bound. Mounted on an ad- 
justable iron stand, which is light and durable. Send for one 
NOW @nd make your work for the beginners a joy to them. 
Price $10.00, but as we buy in quantities, we can furnish this 
chart for a limited time for $5.00. 


CLAUDE J. BELL 
Nashville, Tenn. 


kindergarten age who should be in kindergartens. 
At the same time we must remember that “holding 
the line” is a big part of kindergarten work and 
every’ bit of fine and loyal service done in each 
kindergarten makes the position of the kinder- 
garten in education more secure, and is the very 
best kind of propaganda. 
JuLiIA WaDE ABBOT, 
Specialist in Kindergarten Education. 


Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention to be held in 
Baltimore, May 19-23 


EVER before, I am sure, has the dignified 
International Kindergarten Union been so 
much interested in the New York Jockey Club and 
their famous Pimlico Races, as at the present time. 
These races are an annual affair, and are held in 
Baltimore, therefore the hotels would not consider 
our request for accommodations until sure of the 
dates of the races. The chairman of the local 
committee, whom we all know as a very modest 
and circumspect educator, found it necessary, 
therefore, to keep in constant communication with 
the professional sporting people ‘until the final 
satisfactory dates were agreed upon. The weather 
should be all that our hearts could desire, and 
Baltimore in its best spring attire. 

The Headquarters will be located at the 
Southern Hotel, a new one in the business section, 
with excellent car and bus service, which will 
make it most convenient. Many of the meetings 
will be held in the Auditorium of Goucher College, 
which accommodates 1200 people. Won’t you, 
“gentle reader,’’ come and be one of the 1200? 

Monday morning, the 19th, will be occupied 
with meetings of various committees. Kinder- 
gartens will be open to visiting kindergartners. 
In the afternoon, the local committee has arranged 
for excursions—a boat trip on the Bay, or possibly 
a trip to Annapolis. 

Monday evening the convention opens formally 
at Lyric Hall. Good music, short addresses of 
welcome, and an address by an important speaker. 

Tuesday morning, the 20th, there will be a 
most interesting debate on the question, Js It 
Advisable to Change the Name Kindergarten? ‘The 
two leaders will be Miss Catharine R. Watkins and 
Miss Alice Temple. Each leader will be supported 
by three aides of her own selection. After the 
arguments on both sides have been presented, 
there will be an opportunity for many two-minute 
speeches of opinion and conviction from the floor. 
Each speaker will be held absolutely to time, in 
order that all may have a chance to speak. Dele- 
gates should be instructed by’ the Branches to 
voice the desire of their Branches. It is therefore 
desirable that every Branch shall be represented. 

Tuesday afternoon two conferences will be held: 


Southern Hotel—Training Teachers and Super- 


visors. 
Leader: Miss Mary C. Shute. 
Topic: Practical Methods of De- 


veloping Initiative in Students 
and Kindergartners. 


“AS YE TWIG IS BENT YE TREE’S INCLINED” 
~ GAMES (EACH 
CORRECT ENGLISH 
TO LITTLE ONES— 
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Eastern High School—Directors and Assistants. 


Leader: Miss Julia Wade 
Abbot. 
Topic: To what extent have 


our methods in the kinder- 
garten been modified? 
a. In the relation of teacher 
to the group. 
b. In the materials used. 


After this full and stimulating day, the Balti- 
more Kindergarten Club invites all officers, dele- 
gates, and visiting kindergartners to a supper in 
the gymnasium at Goucher College. 

Wednesday, the 21st, Delegates’ Day. Look 
for new features of interest! Wednesday afternoon 
there will be a gay Play Festival at Druid Hill 
Park with its beautiful natural amphitheatre. In 
the evening the general topic presented will be 
Americanization. Speakers to be announced later. 

Thursday morning, the 22d, Dr. John Watson 
of Johns Hopkins University will speak. To get 
somewhat acquainted with Dr. Watson’s point of 
view read a small volume entitled, Some Sugges- 
tions of Modern Science Concerning Education, of 
which he is a joint author. There will be another 
speaker at this session, name to be announced 
later. 

For Thursday afternoon an automobile trip in 
the beautiful suburbs of Baltimore has been 
arranged. On Thursday evening there will be an 
address by Dr. George D. Strayer, President of 
the National Education Association on The New 
Program of Public Education in the United States, 
also an address by Dr. Henry W. Thurston of the 
School of Philanthropy, New York, on A Child 
Welfare Minimum in the United States. 

Friday morning, the 23d, important business 
meeting. Every one will wish to be present. Fri- 
day afternoon, a mass meeting for kindergartners 
and primary teachers. It is expected that the 
Board of Education will dismiss the schools in 
order that teachers may attend. Miss Patty S. 
Hill will speak on The Unification of Kindergarten 
and Primary School, using lantern slides for illus- 
tration, and Miss Bertha Barwis, supervisor of 
primary grades in Trenton, N. J., on Unifying the 
Work of the Primary Grades; demonstration of actual 
schoolroom experiences, illustrated by lantern slides. 
It is also hoped that Dr. Bunker of the Bureau of 
Education will speak at this time. 

On Friday evening there will be a ‘“Get-To- 
gether-Supper”’ with songs and informal speeches, 
brief and entertaining. This will close the Conven- 
tion, but on Saturday an excursion to Washington 
has been arranged, with entertainment provided by 
the Washington kindergartners. No one should 
miss it. 

Let us all plan to go to Baltimore to meet our 
kindergarten friends from southern states; to share 
experiences with each other; to return enriched 
and invigorated through contact with those on our 
own plane and with those above us. 

CAROLINE D. ABORN, 
President. 
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Every Kindergarten Teacher should be 
a Subscriber 


Keep in touch with the 
Primary Grades _ through 


America’s Leading 
Primary Educational 
Magazine 


EDUCATION 


$2.00 per year 


Send for sample and learn why 
you cannot afford NOT 
to subscribe. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION CO. 


50 BROMFIELD STREET 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta AUSTIN BLAISDELL and MARY FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


‘*Story-approach’’ method, with emphasis on 
phrasing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures 
in colors. Price, 36 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


‘‘Story-approach’’ method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 40 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easzest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All picturesin color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 36 cents. 


The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 48 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 48 cents 

For Grade Il: THE OUTDOOR BOOK (1917), 48 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE (1918), 60 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 48 cents 


For Grade 11: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS (1917), 56 cents 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER (1917), 60 cents 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 60 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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BOOK 


The School Methods Book is a volume of methods, plans, devices, and 
material prepared by many authors for the help of all teachers in the 
Elementary Schools, rural and graded. Its use will do much to lighten 
the tasks of teaching and to improve school work. 


Outline of Contents 


MAKING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Suggestions for beginning school and 


making temporary and permanent pro- 
gram. 


MAKING THE SCHOOL PLAN 


A training teacher of wide experience 
gives valuable workable hints on making 
plans for the work and for working to 
the plans. 


METHODS IN PRIMARY READING 


A number of experienced teachers give 
best approved methods, plans, devices, 
for teaching reading in primary classes. 


READING IN THE GRAMMAR 
GRADES 


A very successful author of a popular 
series of readers gives valuable sug- 
gestions and methods for conducting the 


reading lessons in grammar _ grades 
classes. 


ARITHMETIC 


An excellent collection of working 
methods, plans, and devices in primary 
and intermediate grade arithmetic by 
several teachers well skilled in the work, 
besides a lot of plans for seat work in 
primary and intermediate arithmetic. 


METHODS IN “— TEACH- 


No work the school does is more 
important than that of training the pupil 
inthe use of English. Here is furnished 
an array of methods, plans, and material 
that will make language teaching a 
delight and a fine success. 


STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION IN 
LANGUAGE CLASSES 

A collection of new little stories written 

especially for conversation and for oral 


and written reproduction in language 
exercises. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 
Some brief, practical method helps on 


these two important school subjects by 
competent authorities. 


NATURE STUDY 


Some excellent plans with suggested 
material and methods of teaching the 
nature subjects dear to the hearts of 
children. The methods especially apply 
to primary and intermediate grade 
classes. 


PICTURE STUDY 


Practical studies with halftone re- 
productions of the subjects, well adapted 
to any elementary grade. The lessons 
are presented according to the best 
approved method of picture study. 
Each study is accompanied with a brief 
biography of the artist. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Methods and helps not found in 
text-books, just what rural and village 
teachers need to aid them in their work. 


Written by experienced domestic science 
teachers. 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE 


Under this head are presented practical 
plans and methods of organizing and 
conducting such work as is suited to 
pupils in elementary grade classes. 


SOMETHING FOR PUPILS TO 
MAKE 


New and original plans and designs, 
with instructions, for a great variety of 
construction work, something for all 
elementary classes. This is one of the 
most valuable features of the book and 
the department will prove a boon to 
many teachers. 


CHILDREN’S FAVORITE AUTHORS 


A group of sketches with portraits of 
those authors whose writings are 
especially popular with the little folks. 
There are Stevenson, Miss Alcott, the 
Cary sisters, Riley, Field, Helen Hunt 
Jackson, Kate Douglas Wiggin, etc. 


BIRD STUDY 


In the Department of Bird Study the 


book presents studies of birds common 
to all parts of the country. The studies 
are prepared by special students of bird 
life and so they are authoritative. These 
Bird Study lessons not only serve well as 
Nature Study lessons, but they 
emphasize the economic value of the 
birds, giving the lessons a special value 
in correlation with the study of Ele- 
mentary Agriculture. These lessons, 
with illustrations on the common birds, 
will be appreciated by every public 
school teacher. 


100 LARGE DOUBLE COLUMIN PAGES, 9x12 


With the help of this book available you will teach a better school 
and do your work more easily. 


PRICE, 35 CENTS THE COPY 


Address 
Geo. W. J ones, Publisher School Century, Oak Park, Ill. 
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I. K. U. Membership Dues 


Branches and associate mem- 
bers of the I. K. U. who have not 
already paid dues for this year, are 
urged to send them at once, so as 
to receive tickets and programs of 
the Baltimore meeting. 


May Murray, Treasurer, 
Box 1626, Springfield, Mass. 


Accommodations at Baltimore 


THE Committee on Accommo- 
dations makes. the following 
announcements: 

Headquarters: Southern Hotel, 
Light Street. 

Rooms, two in a room, $2.25 
and up; single rooms, $2.75 and 
up. All rooms with showers or 
baths. 

Other hotels: Emerson, Staf- 
ford, Belvedere, Rennert; rooms, 
$2.00 and up, depending on 
number in room, and whether 
with or without bath. 

Family hotels: Albion, Alta- 
mont, Sherwood, Shirley, $2.00 
and up, American plan. 

Reservations at hotels should 
be made as early as possible—not 
later than May first if practicable. 
Owing to the congestion in local 
hotel accommodations it is sug- 
gested that as many as possible ar- 
range to share rooms with friends. 
Arrangements with the European 
plan hotels should be made by 
direct application to the hotels. 

The Committee on Accommo- 
dations is prepared to take care of 
any one at any price from $1.50 
up, provided time is allowed for 
making arrangements. Write 
early—by May first if possible. 

The Committee will be glad to 
furnish further information on 
application. Address, 

Mrs. CASPER G. WOODALL, 
Chairman, 


1600 Bolton St., Baltimore, Md. 


Excursions 


THE Committee on Excursions 
is planning some delightful fea- 
tures for the play hours of Con- 
vention Week. A boat trip down 
the Chesapeake Bay; a tour of 


Baltimore’s beautiful suburbs; an 
all-day excursion to Washington. 
Other plans will be offered, which 
it is hoped will make it worth whfle 
for all visitors to ‘“‘come early and 
stay late.”’ 
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Shall the Name ‘‘Kindergarten”’ 


The Palmer Method of be Changed? Bradley Quality Books 
. 
Business Writing WITH much interest I have been For the Primary Teacher 
PLUS following the controversy in the 
KXINDERGARTEN AND First GRADE TELL ME ANOTHER STORY 
The Palmer Method Organization marks the differ- . By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 

in concermming the use of the word “An answer to the universal plea of child- 
ing Penmanship and indifferent, temporary results. a: Bs si hood’’—providing for children of three to eight 
a kindergarten, and I hav e re- years er stories of intense interest, a 
etho an has really been followed. You wi MICE yc ~ carefully considered plan to train the child to 
—- 5 same results in ae A postal joiced to see that so far, at least, think. It is the first Soak to present stories in 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the first step > > cw r roups with contrasting treatment and conti- 
in the right direction. ‘Now is the time! almost the ho e of theme. 
- »*x presse ir opinions have be “Another Story’’—and still another—can be 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY de. | told toentertain and interest without diverting 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia In favor O eeping the word, Ger- the train of thought. The first story appeals to 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Portland, Ore. 


h i a. 5 the child’s knowledge founded on experience, 
man t ough its origin May be. the second to his 9 pape owe — 
> third is fanciful and is especially designed to 

On the negativ e side Miss stimulate the imagination. , . 


Jane W. McKee presents a novel Cloth. 385 pages. Price, $1.50 
4 PRIMARY METHODS point of view upon which I can- STORIES CHILDREN NEED 


Methods, including Courses and Methods, 
Keading and How to Teach It, Nature 
Study, Busy Work, and Phonetics, taught 
by Dr. A. H. Campbell, Principal of our 
Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 


f | By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 

not orbear commenting. » 1€ This book contains over fifty best stories for 
¢ children, each adapted for the immediate use, 
say S that she does not object to without change, of the story teller. It isa graded 
the word because it is German, collection, offering to children and parents a 


° ° > course in stories that will result in mental and 

DRE. CAMPBELL, “a” a ae ere but because it 1s not ““A meri- moral training. It represents the best writin 
Principal. 250-page catalogue free. Write te-day. ” I ° ° ‘ k . for children in stories by such authors as Tolstoi, 
The Home Correspondence School, Dept. 580, Springfield, Mass. can. am curious to now Hawthorne, Dickens, Bjérnson, George Mac- 


: Donald, Lewis Carroll, Raymond Alden and 
what test she applies to a word —eo 


in order to decide whether or not Cloth. 904 pages. Price, 91.0 
° it is “American.” I, myself Mil 
! ilton Bradley Compan 
Kindergarten eachers found ‘kindergarten’ in an 


PUBLISHERS 


American dictionary, and on the _ | Springfield Massachusetts 


and Supervisors opposite page was the word 


are in as great demand according to their “kimono.” This, of course, is 
number as teachers in any department of not a German word, it is either 
school work. It isa satisfaction to such 

a teacher to know of good openings American”’ or Japanese. I won- 


nether sive wishes to follow shes up or der which Miss McKee considers ti 
not. e RECOMMENDATION AGENCY B ll 
can give such information and can also it, and whether or not she uses ulletins 


‘ i i i it. 

P , without publicity. | Isn’t it wor And in this speculation do we By Professor M. B. Van Arsdale and Miss 
the nae = — of registra- not reach the very root of the Day Monroe 60 recipes. 20 cents. 
tion to be kept informed of the best 

vacancies that are occurring in one’s} matter? If there are enough of Se ae hat a Pee 
of being | us who wish to use the Japanese tical Arts, Teachers College. 30 cents. 
; word “kimono” instead of | How to Plan Meals in War Time, with 
The School Bulletin Teachers Agency | ‘‘wrapper’’ or ‘“‘dressing-gown”’ or Economical Menus and Directions for 


War Emergency 


Marketing. By Professor M. 8S. Rose. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Manager any other English word, do we 20 cents. 
313-321 E. Washington St., SYRACUSE, N.¥. | not by our very use of it adopt Economical Diet and Cookery in Time of 
it and add it to our vocabulary, chell end Miss Shapleigh. 15 esata. 
in much the same way as we add Simple Lessons on the Physical Care of 
a Japanese man to our popu- Children. By Dr. Josephine Hemenway 
2 Kenyon. 20 cents. 
e e lation? In other words, if there : ; 
In ergarten Su lies : : ; rT : ” Lessons in Home Nursing. By Professor I. 
pp is such a thing as an ‘‘American M. Stewart. 
language, other than the fast Tested International Recipes. By Professor 
We are the Southwestern dis- sas ino 1- talectc ; M. B. Van Arsdale, Miss Day Monroe, 
tributers of the Milton Bradley disappearing Indian dialects, it and others. 60 recipes. 20 cents. Ready 
is a growing polyglot organism. January, 1918. 
plies and carry a complete line We give no thought to our use a 
18 of the word “macaroni,” yet it Published by 
page catalogue mailed free on ” B f Publicati 
application. is as Italian as “kindergarten ureau of Publications 
is ° German. What, by Miss TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
McKee’s test, is to be our atti- 


tude towards the word ‘‘cam- 
ouflage’’? Is it to be less Ameri- 


Hoover Brothers 


can because it came to us from ; 7 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. France? Kindergarten Supplies 
It would take much more DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
space than I have before me to 
Short-Story Writing enumerate the words we have CAN ADA 
fo tnd writing of the adopted from other languages, 
and made so much our. own that 


we do not remember their origin. | TheGEO.M.HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 
And those of us who feel that 


there is a certain content to the 


Mr. 95@-page catalog free. Write to-day, 
The Home Correspondence School,Dept.362 Springfield, Mass. 


215 Victoria St. TORONTO, ONT. 


Brown, lectins colleges. 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


Readers of The Kindergarten and First 
Grade should know about our popular and 
successful Heme Kindergarten also 
about the Course in nee which 
we offer under Dr. A. BH. Campbell, 
Principal of our Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial postions and better 


DR. CAMPBELL, salaries 
eatalogue tree. Write to-day. 
Mess. 


The Home Best 
PHOTO - ENGRAVING 
ARTISTIC AND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 
SPRINGFIELD 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


Used in all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
Most all the Boards of Education in 
the principal cities, Send for ill- 
Ustrated catalog 4th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo rdas,s.ated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, e:asers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
biackboard p!ate in slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc, Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORK GILICATS BOOKSLATE CO, 
20-22-24 Vesey St, York, 


BEST IN 1835 


AMERICAN 


The Old Faithful rayons 


BEST IN 1919 


Home Study Courses | 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- | 
nell and — colleges. 
Agricultural, Com- 
Normal and Civil Service Departments. 
Preparation for College Teachers’ 
Prof. and Civil Service Bzaminations. 


TH Home “CORRESPONDENCES SCHOO. | 
_Dept. 398, SPRINGFIELD, MA: _| 


word “kindergarten,” which no 
translation can hold, may assure 
ourselves, I think, that the many 
friends of the kindergarten in 
this country have gone so far 
towards Americanizing the word, 
that all we have to do now is to 
continue to use it. 

But there have been other 
reasons given for changing the 
name. There are some people 
who seem sincerely to think that 
at this time its German asso- 
ciation will cause it to be criti- 
cized to its harm. I wish these 


timid souls would study the 
psychology of negative adver- 
tising. There was in this city, a 


year or two ago, an attempt 
made by a group of people to 
blackball a certain department 
store. Two stout women walked 
up and down before the store 
day after day wearing derogatory 
labels on flaming red _ sashes. 
When we saw them we said, 
“How can the store put up with 
this outrage?”’ But no attempt 
was made to stop it, and I 
afterwards learned that during 
those days trade was visibly 
improved. For the re- 
mained that the goods sold in 
that store were excellent, and the 
blackmailers brought in new cus- 
tomers by catching their atten- 
tion and arousing their curiosity, 

1 wonder whether it would not 
be well for us to have a little 
more attention: and curiosity di- 
rected towards the kindergarten! 
Surely nothing is more deadly 
than indifference, and I have too 
often found this to be the tax- 


payers’ attitude towards the 
democratic institution, the kin- 
dergarten. 


| myself welcome every news- 
paper article that questions the 
use of the word. Every such 
article assures some kindergartner 
of a hearing, of an opportunity to 
explain the meaning and purpose 
of this part of a child’s school 
life, to many more people than 
she would otherwise be able to 
interest. 
RutH ANN BABCOCK, 

Director Kindergarten Training, 

State Normal School, 
Worcester, Mass. 


I HAVE read with interest the 
letters in the February number 
relating to changing the name 


kindergarten. I summed up the 
discussion by saying, ‘“Why not 
Americanize the name by chang- 
ing it to child-garden?”’ That 
clearly expresses the meaning, is 
pleasant to the ear, and pleasing 
to the eye. 

I venture to send this as a sug- 
gestion from a first-grade teacher 
who is a firm believer in the prin- 
ciples of Froebel. 

I heartily welcome a _ closer 
union between the kindergarten 
and the first and second grades. 
I hope this union may tend to 
reduce our large schools from 
fifty to at least thirty-five, so 
that our children may have a 
real chance to grow and our 
long-suffering teachers a fair 
chance to teach. 

MartTHA A. JENCKS, 
West Somerville, Mass. 


Contributions to Kindergarten 
Unit in France 


Kindergarten Training Students, 


State Normal School, Buffalo, 
Kindergarten Alumnae Club, 
Miss A. Adelle Spooner, Springfield, 
Miss Mary E. Spooner, Springfield 
Miss Laura Bartholomew, Michigan 
Miss Susanna C. Mabee, Rome, 
Miss Nellie M. Gleason, Newport, 


Total received through I. K. U. $13,697.29 


Send contributions to Miss May Murray, 
Treas. I. K. U., Box 1626, Springfield, 
Mass. 


The many kindergarten friends 
of Miss Helen Gordon of Washing- 
ton, D. C., will learn with deep 
regret of her recent death. 


A Notable Kindergarten Exhibit 


THE kindergarten furnishes the 
most fertile soil for the seeds of 
right feeling, clear thinking, and 
effective doing. It is the corner 
stone of democratic education. 
Its training of hand and eye is 
the best possible preparation for 
effective, productive work later 
in life. Never in the history of 
the world were true patriots and 
reliable workers more needed 
than here and now; but such 
citizens do not, like Topsy, “‘just 
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GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


grow.” The seeds of civic virtue 
must be planted in infancy and 
tended during childhood and 


youth if they are to blossom at Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for Ge Neouny 
last into virile manhood. of correct kindergarten mater or one or twe 
Yet, of the several million Bead Stringing, $o.so 
children of kindergarten age in Carey 
this country, only about twelve 10 Christmas Sewing Cards, $0.10 ; 
vest SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
the Our Kindergarten Catalog, 14th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 
oO indergarten raining. eal- 


izing the extent of the field E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
which this condition creates for Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 
the promotion of the kinder- 

garten movement, the National 
ee hild Welfare Association, which 


is interested in the whole life of TEACHERS’ . 
the child, has prepared in con- Albert AGENCY 25 E. Jackson Bid., Chicago 
venient form a series of exhibit 


booklet “Teaching as a Busi- 
posters emphasizing the need and 7345 

value of the kindergarten. This ness” with timely chapters on Peace 
exhibit is designed as a tool for 


Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters 
SPOKANE . . . . Peyton Building 
ties that would claim for their 


children the right to earlier and ADDRESS ANY OFFICE of Application, etc., sent FREE. 
better training for a happy, full, 
and useful life. 

The exhibit points out the 
cight principal ways in which the | THE BEST PENCIL FOR KINDERGARTEN 
kindergarten meets the little 
child’s needs and develops his 
powers: 


EAGLE ALPHA 
1. It develops the whole child, 
body, mind, and spirit. Eagle No. 245. Alpha, medium large diameter, large black lead. 
2 It fosters and guides his ac- It is important to know that this Pencil possesses several unique and indispensable qualities for kindergarten 
tivity along creative lines. and first year work, and is recommended by the leading supervisors. 
3. It encourages his sense of EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
responsibility. an 703 East 13th Street New York 
4. It turns his investigating 
5 
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WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


instinct to useful ends. 

It trains in co-operation. 

It teaches the child to con- 
sider the causes back of 
effects. 

7. It establishes right habits. 
8. It forms a link between 
home and school. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY’S NEW HOME 


[From ‘‘Moderator Topics’’—Henry Pattengill, Editor.] 


That’s a handsome, substantial, attrac- 
tive new home that Thomas Charles 
Company moved into. That neighbor- 
hood seems to have great attraction for 
| the school publishing houses. This com- 
pany has been established 4o years in 
Chicago. They are northwestern agents 
of the Milton Bradley Company. 


The eight posters forming the 
exhibit are executed on heavy 
paper suitable for hanging, and 
are 20% by 27% inches in size. 
The lettering is attractive and 
the colored illustrations are of a 
very high order. The text has 
been approved by leading kinder- 
garten authorities. Miss Elizabeth 
Harrison, president of the National 
Kindergarten and Elementary Col- 
lege, says, ‘I have never seen the 
advantages of the kindergarten 
more emphatically and convinc- 
ingly stated.” 

Wherever there is need of a . 
better kindergarten law, wherever 
a group of citizens desires to 


We don’t know of any firm that de- 
serves success any more than does this 
one. Courteous, square-dealing, capable, 
progressive, and patriotic. May the firm 


be as happy and en in the new 
house as in the old. 


OUR BUILDING can be easily reached 
by any of the following routes: 


First:—Any street car going south on 
| Wabash Avenue, except Indiana Avenue, 
| to 23d Street, one block east, or Indiana 
Avenue car to 23d Street, three blocks 
east. 


Second:—South Side elevated to 22d 
| Street Station, five blocks east, half block 
south. 


Third:—Illinois Central Railroad to 
22d Street Station, one block west, half 
2249-53 Calumet Avenue block south. 
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5 
arouse their community to the 
need of not merely one or two 


kindergartens, but of kindergar- 
ten training for ‘‘all the children 
of all the people,”’ this set of pos- 
ters will be of the greatest value. 
They can be shown at mothers’ 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, 
libraries, settlements, or any avail- 
able public place. They are easily 
portable and can be sent from 
place to place in a community or 
throughout a state, carrying the 
kindergarten message to the widest 
possible audience. The price of 
the complete set of 8 lithographed 
panels, postpaid, is $7.00. 


The National Child Welfare 
Association, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, will be very glad to 
supply further information re- 


garding this exhibit to all 
are interested. 


who 


YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your teeth, and with as much regularity. 
Don’t let your Eyes grow red, weak, and lusterless— 
keep them lubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime. No 
Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Ask Murine Eye 
Remedy Co., Chicago, for Book of the Eye free. 
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EN 
HOME and SCHOOL 
tt leads the little child 


Set of Kindergarten Posters 


TEACHER 


Pacific Office : 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Frank K. Welles 


We Can Place You in Better Positions 
Write NOW for ‘“‘The Road to Good Positions” 


AND ENROLLMENT CARD 

ROOMY MT TEACHERS 
ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 


WM. RUFFER, A.M., MANAGER 
THE EDUCATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE OF THE WEST 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
ARE YOU SATISFIED TO BE JUST A TEACHER? 


Or would you prefer to be a Specialist in the Profession you have chosen? 
This is the Era for Specialists in All Lines! 


They are paid accordingly. 

If you are a kindergarten teacher or a civic worker 
you owe it to yourself to advance in your work, to 
compete with those who employ up-to-date 
methods in their teaching. Chicago Kinder- 
garten Institute is equipped to give teachers 
attending the Summer School the opportunity of 
associate study with the best Specialists in the 
country. Wecannot begin to supply the demand 
made upon us for highly trained teachers. June 
28 to Aug. 2,1919. Send for Illustrated Catalog. 
Dept. F. 928 Fine Arts Building. Chicago, I 


National Kindergarten ad Elementary College 


Summer School June 17 to August 8 


Kindergarten and Elementary methods, undergraduate and advanced. 
Credit applied toward diploma. Practice Schools, General lectures 
on the problems of reconstruction in education facing the schools. 
Special courses in school gardening, folk dancing, playground 
athletics, children’s dietaries. 
Dormitories on College grounds. 
tages — parks, playgrounds, 
theaters, concerts. 


For illustrated announcement, address 
Box 125 2944 Michigan Boulevard 


Chicago offers many social advan- 
bathing beaches, churches, libraries, 


Chicago 
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4 Is ro JRCHILD (ss THE SMALLEST CURIOSITY 
_ HAPPINESS HARMONY PURPOSEFUL, SO BUILDS HELPFUL MEN MANUAL SKILL 
ORDINARY CHILD REMEMBERS |= CREATIVE.” PARENTS. ARTISTIC SENSE 
+ 
“BACK OF THE LOAF 18 THE SNOWY FLOUR : KINDERGARTEN 
AND BACK OF THE FLOUR IS THE MILL a” 
AND BACK OF THE MILL IS THE WHEAT 
| "AND MORE DEEPLY ROOTED THAN IT FOSTERS 
| KINDERGARTEN CHILD THEY CAN EVER BE AGAIN HEALTHY BODIES 
SHARING HANDWORK,.GAMES, (|| == TAUGHT TO LOOK FOR THE CAUS ALERT MINDS | 
SONGS AND STORIES PREPARES | BACK OF EVERY EFFECT ty LIFE THE KINDERGARTEN SKILLED EYESandHANDS 
THE CHILD TOSHAREINTHE develops teaches habits of 
a: NEATNESS SELF-RELIANCE ABILITY coWORK WITH OTHERS 
REASONING POWER a ECONOMY SELF-CONTROL and so eek 
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“Suggestive Pictures for a Calendar”’ 
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